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The Teacher. 


With a longing look in her weary eyer, 
And a half unconscious sigh, 

She gazes out on the fresh green grass, 
And the glorious azure sky. 


‘The warning bell is in her hand, 
And she stands in the open door, 

But mute and still the shadew lies 
In the sunshine on the floor, 


Her thoughts are wandering far away 
She takes no note of time ; 

It matters not the faithful clock, 
Is on the stroke of nine. 


‘The dreamy sound of wavy trees, 
And music of the stream, 

Invite ber from her task to turn, 
And only gaze and dream. 


The merry group of boys and girls, 
So busy at their play, 

She watches with a half-formed wish 
That she.was free as they. 


But soon the happy. joyous laugh, 
And sounds of playful strife, 

Recal! her wayward thoughts again 
To the humdrum work of life. 


The same old round of irksome toil, 
She follows without change ; 

And is it strange her mind should seek 
A wider, freer range? 


"Tis hard, indeed, to bind her thoughts, 
By pleasing fancy led, 

Within the narrow sphere that Fate 
Compels her feet to tread, 


But she must break the dreamy spell, 
That*she would fain have stay, 

And turn again to the dull routine 
She follows day by day. 





But courage, weary, toiling one! 
Your field of work is wide ; 

And though your lot may oft seem dark, 
It has a supny side. 


The little seeds you daily sow, 
Will reach a fertile soil, : 

And by a harvest bright and fair, 
Repay you for your toil. 
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From Other Educational Journals. 


Tne tendencies of school teaching are not toward pro- 
gressiveness. We are associated with those younger than 
ourselves, We naturally, then, acquire a dogmatic man- 
ner, an air of being the final authority. Men give one an- 
other hard knocks. The result is that the best men grow 
ambitious to rise. They grow strong, and, by constant 
struggling to hold their own, their faculties become sharp- 
ened. 

In school teaching there is no impetus of this kind, and 
the tendency is from the nature of our work the ambition 
that we start will be deadened. 

All professions but the ministry and schoo! teaching have 
as goads to good work, wealth that can give the finest cul- 
ture, end reputation which rightly used is not only a power 
for good, but also a proof that the world has given practical 
appreciation of hard work. The mass of school teachers 
certainly have not the hope of wealth to incite them to the 
best work, and the probabilities of winning a professorship 
are not strengthened by the ordinary daily work of school. 
These things ought to make us keenly alive to the necessity 
of avoiding, in the smallest way, anything stereotyped. 


Another of the bad tendencies of school teaching is that | 


year after we teach the same subjects, advancing about as 
far this year as we did last, and always to those who know 
less of it than we do. Is it not human nature that we un- 
consciously begin to grow needlessly exact over what we al- 
ready know, learn to discuss with much interest and gravi- 








ty questions as vital as the schoolmaster’s problem of 
how far Gabriel’s trump could be heard ? 

These ways are more easily fallen into than to push out 
and get hold of new ideas and principles, than to study 
harder to understand the complex human nature with which 
we every day are thrown into such close contact. 

There is with us all a readiness to grasp small things. 
The scholar in the high school will strive earnestly to mas 
ter the elegancy of “shell,” in the first person, and be ob- 
livious tothe “Is it me,” “ Who are you talking to,” sen- 
tences with the pronouns in most woful condition, constant- 
ly buzzing about him. It was only the other day that a boy 
who had not been able to hear an “incorrect” sentence for 
one day had heard the “ineiegant” one, ‘‘Is that so,” for 
“Is that true.”—Jnd. School Journal. 


“THE theory imported from Europe is, that the masses 
must be educated to keep their place. The American fact 
is, that the generous training of a child in a good public 
school, other schoole being equal, is the most certain way to 
enlarge his mind, exalt his character, and make him faith- 
ful to the little or much entrusted him by Providence. An 
old doctor we knew, used to say, ‘* Reading Shakespeare 
made boys sassy.” His boy was guiltless of Shakespeare, 
but was the champion swearer and blackguard of the place. 
The half dozen village boys who did read Shakespeare hap- 
pened to grow up gentlemen, and are now honorable and 
successful men. No school man pretends that half a dozen 
years of broken attendance on the best of public schools can 


offset the dismal example of twenty years of childhood and | 
youth spent ina vulgar, ignorant, and vicious family,—poor, 


and low, and vulgar, greatly because of its ignorance and 
vice. But what we do assert, and can prove every time, 
highjoint criticism to the contrary notwithstanding, is that 
the most faithful boys and girls of all classes in the public 
schools, invariably come out the most faithful and superior 
men and women in American affairs—N. ZH. Journal of 
Education 


Wuat, then, is a school? A school or college may with 
propriety be said to be, the concentration, at a given place, 
ot the power within human control, to draw out the as yet 
undeveloped man step by step, until he is capable of using 
all his knowledye for the discovery and use of truth, in the 
direction of his intended profession or calling; whether that 
be law, medicine, theology, teaching, agriculture, the me- 
chanic arts, or science. The true school or college incorpo- 
rates in its teachings instruction for the spirit of man, The 
youth are thus well and roundly developed, and fitted to fill 
with honor an2 dignity any place in life and to confera 
blessing upon their generation. 

————____e-- 
Teaching and Cramming. 

But we discountenance the notion usually entertained that 
the teacher is to know because he has to communicate his 
knowledge to the learner ; and maintain, on the contrary, 
that his proper function as a teacher does not consist in the 
communication of his own knowledge to the learner, but 
rather in such action as ends in the acquisition of knowledge 
for himself. To deny this principle is to give a direct sanc- 
tion to telling and cramming, which are forbidden by the 
laws of education. To tell the child what be can learn for 
himeelf, is to neutralize his efforts ; consequently to enfee- 
ble his powers, to quench his interest in the subject, prob 
ably to create a distaste for it, to prevent him trom learning 
how to earn—to defeat, in short, all the ends of true educa- 
tion. On the other hand, to get him to gain knowledge for 
himself stimulates his efforts, strengthens his powers, quick- 
ens his interest in the subject and makes bim take pleasure 
in learning it, teaches him how to learn other subjects, leads 
to the formation of habits of thinking ; and in short, pro- 





motes all the ends of true education. But suppos- 
ing that you are not satisfied with his proceeding thus nat- 
urally and surely in the career of self-acqu isition, and you 
tell him something which he could not possibly learn by 
this method of his own. Let it be, for instance, the distance 
of the sun from the evrth, the superficial area of Sweden, etc. 
When you have told him that the sun is 95 millions of miles 
from the earth, that the area of Sweden is so many square 
miles, you have evidently transcended his personal experi- 
ence. What you have told him, instead of being knowledge 
gained, asin the other case, at first hand, is information 
obtained probably at tenth or even fiftieth hand, even by 
yourseif, and it is, therefore, in no true sense of the word 
“ knowledge” even to you, muth less is it knowledge to 
him ; andin telling it to him prematurely, you are cram- 
ming and not teaching him. Dr. John Brown well says: 
‘ The great thing with knowledge and the young is to se- 
cure that it shal] be theirown; that it be not merely ex- 
ternal to their inner and real self, but shall go in succum 
et sanguinem ; and therefore, it is that the self-teaching 
that a baby and a child give themselves remains with them 
for ever. It is of their essence, whereas what is given them 
ab extra, especially if it be received mechanically, without 
Telish, and without any energizing of the entire nature, re- 
mains pitifully useless and wersh (insipid.) Try, therefore, 
always to get the resident teacher inside the skin, and who 
is for ever giving his lessons, to help you, and be on your 
side.” You easily see from there remarks of Dr. Brown’s: 
that he means what I mean ;—that matters of information 
obtained by other people’s rerearch, and which is true know- 
ledge to those who have lawfully gained it, is not know- 
ledge to a child who has had no share in the acquisition, 
and your dogmatic imposition uf it upon his mind, or rather 
memory only, is of the essence of cramming. Such iufor- 
mation is merely patchwork laid over the substance of the 
| cloth as compared with the texture of the cloth itself. It 
is on, but not of, the fabric. This expansive and compre- 
hensive principle—which regards all learning by mere rote, 
even of such matters as multiplication table or Latin de- 
clensions—before the child's mind has had some preliminary 
| dealing with the facts of number or of Latin—as essentially 
| cramming, and, therefore, anti educational in its nature— 
will be, of course, received or rejected by teachers, just in 
proportion aa they receive or reject the conception of an art 
of teaching founded on psychological principles.—Joseph 
Payne. 
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Object Lessons. 





The impressions made upon* the senses by external ob- 
jects return to the mind in the absence of the objects. This 
is the simplest working of the conceptive faculty. Thus, 
when a distinguishing quality is observed, the children 
should be directed in searching in their own minds for the 
idea of some other object in which they had before recog- 
nized the same quality. Care should be taken by teachers 
when they wish, in the first instance, to develop the idea of 
a quality, to selecta substance in which it is very conspic- 
uous ; and secondly, when giving a lesson on an object in 
which the same quality recurs, to advert to former impres- 
sions. The distinctness and force ot our ideas, and their 
firm hold on our minds, depend on the vividness and clear- 
ness with which they were first apprehended, and on the 
reiterated recurrence of the same impressions. 

Tt will be a useful exercise for the children to classify the 
various qualities, which they have observed in objects, un- 
der the heads of the different Senses by which they are dis- 
cerned. They will soon perceive that some may be discov- 
ered by either of two senses; for example, Liquid, Solid, 
Rough, and the Varieties of Form may be ascertained either 
by sight or feeling ; tnese should constitute another division, 
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Thus trained to arrange their ideas, children wi'l acquire a | geography and grammar according to systems approved 


great readiness in making use of their information, and a 
facility in producing new combinations. 

No one who has not given little children such lessons can 
be aware of the great pleasure experienced by them, when 
they first discover the power which they possess of acquir- 
ing knowledge through the exercise of their senses ; and also 
of the systematic order it gives to their subsequent acquisi- 
tion of knowledge. , 

There are two errors which teachers are apt to fall into. 
First, after a few lessons on parts and qualities, they do not 
correct the children when they get into the habit of attrib- 
uting qualities of which they have learnt the names, indis- 
crimiaately to all objects without thought. Secondly, they 
do not make any effort to fix the attention of the children 
in distinguishing between general and peculiar qualities. 

LESSONS ON OBJECTS. 

A Pin.—Parts—The head, shank, point. 

Qualities—It is hard, opaque, white, bright, solid, smooth, 
cold ; the head ia round, the point is sharp, the shank is 
straight and tapering. 

Use—To keep together for atime partaof dress, etc. 


by 
those who hire them ; that teaching, if it be real, is a contact 
of mind with mind and heart with heart ; or to use Dr. Web- 
ster’s explanation, that it is “ sending, passing, communt- 
cating, leading, draw ing.” 

Clearly if more teachers were what they should be, and 
the confidence of the publft in them what it should be, half 
our difficulties would at once vanish. The clever and ac- 


/ complished head of a well festablished private school does 


as he pleases ; ho reads the Bible to bis scholars or he omits 
the reading, as he thinks fit; he varies the routine of his 
establishment according to circumstances or to the special 
need of individuale, he keeps no Procrustean bed for 
stretching or shortening God’s image. Being free to 
and ip no danger of dismissal by a Board, he impa 
knowledge in a large and liberal way, and does not fear 
totry occasional experiments. The teachers of public schools 
should also have something of this honorable liberty. Over- 
sight we well enough understand that they require; strict 





responsibility is what we would constantly hold them to; 
| swift discharge be theirs should they prove incompetent 
| or unfaithful in any way; but this need not prevent them 


A CusE oF Woop.—The cube will convey to the chil-' from enjoying a certain degree of independence nor from 
dren a good idea of a Surface. That part of an object being permitted to put their own minds into their own 
which can be felt or seen is the Surface. A sphere may be| work. It is a question whether this self reliance is suffi- 


shown as an example of an undivided surface. 
Parts—The surface, faces, edges, corners, 
Qualities—It is hard, light, solid, brown, smooth, dull, 


ciently encouraged, and yet without it no teacher can re- 
spect himeelf or his vocation. If he is what he should be, 
intelligent, conscientious and well informed, there is surely 


inflammable, opaque. The faces are flat, sqkare, The edges | no danger in suffering him to have some personality of bis 


are straight the corners are sharp. 

An Uncut Leap PENcIL.—From this object the children 
may become acquainted with the Cylinder ; for they will 
not fail to observe that the ends are flat, and that the other 
face is curved. 

Parts—The surface, faces, ends, outside, inside, middle, 
lead, wood. 

Qualities—It is hard, odorous, long, solid, opaque, inflam- 
mable, dry, brown, veined. One face is curved. The ends 
are flat, circular. The form iscylindrical. The lead is gray, 
brittle, friable and bright. 

Use—For writing, drawing, etc. Let the children point 
out on what occasion a pencil is preferable to a pen, and vice 


veran. 
A Quitt Pen.—Parts—The quill, shaft, feather, lamine, 


pith, nib, split, shoulders, surface, faces, skin, groove, inside, 
outside, 

Qualities—The quill is transparent, cylindrical, hullow, 
bright, hard, elastic, yellowish,horny Theshaft is opaque, 
angular, solid, white, stiff, hard, grooved. The pith is white 
spongy, porous, elastic. soft. 

A Wax CANDLE.—This object recalls the idea of the cyl- 
inder obtained in a previous lesson, and presents the pecu- 
liar parts of the candle itself. 

Parts—The wick, wax, surface, faces, ends, edges, top 
bottem, middle, inside, outside. . 

Qualities—It is cylindrical, hard, opaque, yellowish white. 
The wax is sticky, fusible. The wick is inflammable, tough, 
white, fibrous, flexible. 

Use—To give light. The children should be asked, What 
must be done before the candle gives light? What be- 
comes of the wick ? What of the wax ? 
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: Teaching. 


So many teach only for a time—men until they can pre- 
pare themselves for something else, women until they can 
marry—that instances of life long devotion to school-keep. 
ing, though by no means rare, are not so common as they 
should be. For after all, teaching is a business to grow 
into, nor can it be well done unless it ia loved by the doer, 
Adopted merely tor the sake of stipend, degraded to a me- 
chanical routine, made only an affair of text books and for- 
mal recitations, never getting beyond a drill of classes, the 
term time all too long and the vacation all too short, the 
monotony varied only by quarrels with committeemen and 
controversies with fault finding parerts, teaching under 
such pitiful conditions and limitations may well wear out 
the nerves and dwarfthe character and turn the school- 
keeper not only into a machine, but into a machine con- 
Stantly disordered. The distemper of discontent is contagi- 
ous, and reaches from the desk of the principal to the desk 
of the pupils, until what should really be a delightful occu- 
pation both for the teacher and the taught becomes a weari- 
ness to all the soul which either has left. Then it is that 
corporal punishment becomes almost a blessing ; for it ren- 
ders matters a little livelier both for the flogger and the 
flogged. 

It is well to take heed, before another word is added to 
those already uttered, lest we reduce teachers toa lower 
mechanical! level than that which some of them already oc- 
cupy. Once for all let it be understood that teaching is not 
like street paving or house building, or other matter of con- 
tract ; that teachers are not hired just to give lessons in 


own. 

Make him a mere drill sergeant, and he will always be 
neglecting his duties and always thinking of the time when 
he can afford to be mustered out. But give his minda field 
to work in and freedom to work, and make his labor the 
means of his own intellectual prog-ess, and he will cling to 
a profession which he finds to be truly liberal, and become 
an invaluable cooperator with the Legislature in the pvsi- 
ness ot public edncatien, There would be no temptation 
then to fly away from schoolkeeping to law, physic, divinity, 
civil’engineering or shopkeeping. §Well paid, trusted, re- 
spected, and in some instances even reversd, the teacher 
would by his example and his suggestions help us to solve 
these problems which are becoming so troublesome, should 
they come to vex usat all. There would be no question 
then of abanduning the whole system of public education. 
The sheer force and character of those engaged in it would 
alone perpetuate it.— Tribune. 





For the New Yorx ScHoot Journat. 


The Reading Lesson. 





BY D. D. 


Try to make this study as full of interest to your scholars 
as possible ; too often it is merely a dull hour (or half-hour 
as the case may be.) Before hearing the class, look over 
the lesson carefully, yourself. Appeal to the dictionary for 
the pronounciation or definition of any word you are uncer- 
tain of. Find out some things concerning the lesson ; some 
that will amuse, some that interest and also instruct your 
pupils; a little anecdote in the life of the author, how he 
came to write the piece, and other things which occur to 
you. Writeon aslip of paper the questions that you think 
of while reading the lesson for the first time, to ask your 
scholars. In this way prepare yourself to hear the reading 
lesson. 

Vary your manner of having your pupils stand while 
reading—they will like the variety. Have them stand in a 
row together; to rise in their seat, at their turn; to walk 
to the middle of the floor ; to face the class. 

Change your mode ot hearing them read. One day, go 
straight through the class; the next, begin at the opposite 
and go through ; another, skip about, asking any whom you 
may choose; bave them read inthe order in which their 
names comes on the roll-book; have them read until they 
make a mistake, and then let the next one try; let four 
read in succession, and have the others vote which is the 
best reader by raising their hands as you call their names: 
write down the names of the one who received the most 
votes, and have four others read, proceeding in the same 
manner; then have the first four whose names are on the 
paper read again, doing this until only one is left to whom 
extra marks migit be given as the champion reader. 

Mrs. Mary Mares Dopes, editor of St. Nicholas Maga- 
zine, now in Calirornia, will return to New York and her 
editorial duties about the first of June. 

Thirty odd years ago a child was born in a Welsh poor- 
house, A fem weeks ago the charity-boy, since the hero of 
many strange adventures and vicissitudes, dined with the 
Prince of Wales and received an ovation from the Royal 
Geographical Society. Was there ever any wilder fomance 
than the life of Stanley ? 
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Asai Bétilat’s Journey. 


; (CHARACTERS :—Adnt Bothiab, Emmeline, Susie. Laura.) 
Emmelive, Laura, and Susie, sewing on some fine work. 
Aunt Betuiah knitting a pair of yarn socks. 


Emmeline. Now,dear Aunt Bethiab, do tell us all about 
your journey. You promised us an account of it the very 
first leisure afternoon. 

Laura. And we will not be interrupted now, for the rain 
pours down as if it would never stop again. 
~- Susie: I do like a Yainy afternoon sometimes. One can 
get so much work done on a rainy afternoon. 

Aunt B. Work! Now, niece Susan, you don’t mean to 
call that little flimsy flampsy bit of rag you're punching 
holes in, work ? 

S. Why, what else is it, auntie? 

L. It is an embroidered collar, is it not? 

8. Certainly it is ; and it will be a beauty, too, when it is 
finished. 

Aunt B. If there’s any of it left! The way you punch 
holes in it and sew them round beats me! 

L. Those are eyelets. 

E..Ana open-work is so pretty! 

Aunt B. Maybe! But don’t, for goodness’ sake, call such 
trifling stuff as that, work! Why, I don’t call knitting a 
pair of good warm socks for your pa, work ; its only a catch- 
up bit for afternoons. 

E. I should call it work. 

S. And very tiresome work, too. 

Aunt B. When I was a girl we called a day’s washing 
and ironing, milking cows, scouring tins, baking bread, and 
churning butter, work. 

L. I should think so! 

Aune B. Knitting was resting. Now, (holding up sock,) 
that’s a sock fit for the President, when the heel’s darned. 
I make a point of darning the heels of your pa’s socks, 
or he’s out of “em in no time. Treads heavy, your pa does, 
and wears out no end o’ socks. When I’m gone he'll have 
to buy, I s’pose, for you girls hain’t any more idea o’ hand- 
made socks than a kitten has o’ making apple dumplings. 

E. But, auntie, you haven’t told us about your journey. 

Aunt B. Dear me, child, I went and I got back! 

S. But didn’t you have any adventures? 

Aunt B. I don’t know, unless your ma packed them in 
the luncheon basket. Talking o’ luncheon, though, I'll tell 
you how they tried to swindle me on the boat—did swindle 
me, in fact, out o’ one entire dollar. 

S. Oh, auntie! 

Aunt B. Fact! You know your pa bought me a ticket at 
the little window in the railroad office, and when he gave it 
to me, says he, “‘ Aunt Bethiah,” says he, here’s a through 
ticket, and your check, and you’ve only got to show that to 
the conductors, and you won't have to buy anything more 
to carry you all the way there.” Well, we jogged on pretty 
nicely till we went on the boat, near ten o'clock at night, 
and after I got all my things in the little closet your pa had 
got for me to sleep in, the colored woman that got me the 
key, when I showed her the ticket, says sks to me, says she, 
“Don’t you want to go down to supper?” “Of course I 
do,” says 1; so she showed me the way, and down we sot, 
to as good a supper, I will say for them, as ever I put a 
knite and fork to. All the fixin’s you ever saw, and coffee 
and tea, and every sort of bread ever I heard of. Well, I 
eat hearty, and got up to go to bed. Just as IT was a cross- 
ing the room to the stairs, a very jnice looking man, with 
hair all over his face, steps up to me. 

“ Supper ticket, if you please,” says he. 

So I pulls out my ticket and shows him. 

“ Supper ticket!” says he. 

“ That’s all the ticket I’ve got,” says I. 

“One dollar, then, if you please, ma’am,” says he. 

“Just you look at that again, if you please,” says I; 
that’s a through ticket.” 

“Don’t include supper, ma’am,” says he. 

“ Yes it does,” says I ; “it includes everything till I get 
there. ” 

“ One dollar, ma’am, if you please,” says he. 

“But I don’t please,” says I. 

“ Sorry, ma’am, but can’t stop talking here all night,” 
says he. 

“But I’ve got a through ticke+,”’ says I, getting real mad ; 
“a through ticket, young man; and I ain’t going to be 
swindled out of a dollar for a supper, when I’ve paid for a 
through ticket in Boston. Where’s the captain of this 
boat ?” says I. 

“Oh, come,” says he, “old lady, stop your gammon and 
pay for your supper.” 

Well, you see see, giils, there was a big lot o’ people 
standing round by that time, some a grinning, and some 
a tittering, and some just haw-hawing right out, so I paid 
him the dollar ; but I’m going to git your pa to stop at the 
office next time he’s in Boston, and tell them to look out for 
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that man ; for of course he pocketed that dollar himself 
when I had a through ticket. 

L. Why, auntie. that was quite an adventure. 

Auns B. Was it, my dear? Well, I don’t any more at 
that price—a dollar apiece! And I didn’t think much of 
the cooking, neither, for I was as sick as I could be all 

ht. 
But auntie, that surely is not all you have to tell us 
of your journey. 

Aunt B. I was awtully afraid that ticket wouldn’t hold 
out, girls. Every time a man looked at it he iore off a bit, 
till I was actually afraid to give it tothem, It was as long 
as & tape measure when we started, and if we hadn’t been 
almost there when the man took the last little bit of it, I 
don’t know what I should have done, 

Z. But, auntie, surely one supper didn’t last you for that 
long journey. 

Aunt B. Bless your beart, child, your mother put fixin’s 
enough in the basket to last a pack of wolves through a 
famine. It was only considering it paid for, and not want- 
ing to waste it, that made me go down on the boat at all. I 
didn’t get caught twice with the same bait, I tell you. 

&. Bat, auntie, tell us about the scenery. 

Aunt B. I guess there wasn’t any on our train ; I didn’t 
hear any mention of it. There was a bride on the cars for 
one spell. Oh, girls, she was so dreadfully afraid somebody 
would know she was a bride, that she might as well have 
had it on a card on her shawl. She tried so hard to look as 
if she didn’t care a speck when her gentleman wrapped the 
shawl warmer ’round her, and she wouldn’t cuddle her 
hand in his, nor put her head on his shoulder for a nap, till 
it was right dark ; and just as she was as comfertable as a 
kitten in a stockirg basket, along came the conductor and 
lit a lamp right over her head. You just ought to have 
seen her pop up, a8 red as a cherry, and try to make believe 
she was stooping over to tie her boot. 

E. Oh, do tell us, auntie, how she was dressed ! 

Aunt B. Well, child, she had on about half a bushel of 
hair, curled and twisted and tied up here, and fuzzed up 
there, and looking as if she had stood for a week in a high 
wind before she put ‘on a hat about as big as a tea saucer, 
with two feathers the like of which I never saw on any 
bird of any size. Her dress was dreadful new, about the 
color of the new meeting-house stone, and it was tucked up 
here, and let out there, and puffed and ruffled and twisted, 
till it’s a wholesale mystery to me how she ever got into it- 
But the lot of bags and baskets and shawls and books and 
little traps she had would have carried me to Egypt and 
back, I’m certain. And every now and then she'd say, 
“ Freddy, dear, won’t you find my shaw] pin ?”’ or, “Freddy, 
dear, have you got the salts?” and Freddy dear would look 
as if she’d done him a personal favor he could never be too 
thankful for, to give him a chance to say, “ Yes, love.” Oh, 
my! pity molasses won’t last forever! 

S. Oh, auntie ! 

Aunt B. It won’t, dear. 

E. Nobody expects life to be all made up of sweetness. 

Aunt B.1 think Freddy did. Well, I hope he’ll stay 
pleased, I’m sure, for there was a woman eat bebind him, on 
the other side, that was enough to make any young man cf 
sense steer clear of matrimony forever. 

L. What did she do, auntie? 

Aunt B. What didn’t she do? Her husband was a little 
man, about big enough to pop into her pocket, and the way 
she made him jump was a caution to bachelors. “ Bob,” 
she’d say, “ open the window—I’m going to faint!” Faint! 
and her voice ringing through the car as if she was selling 
fish! “Bob! don’t you hear me Bob!” ‘The window 
sticks, my dear,” poor Bob would say, tugging at it with all 
his might. “Of course it sticks if J want it open! Oh, you 
needn’t tell me! You're afraid of the rheumatism—that’s 
what makes the window stick! Do let it alone; you fidget 
me to death!’’ And after night came, she’d let that wretch- 
ed little man get fast asleep, and then she’d make everybody 
in the car jump, shooting “ Bob!” out of her mouth as if it 
was a” pop-gup ! 

E. Poor fellow! But, auntie you went over the wonder- 
ful road on the Baltimore and Obio Railroad, where the cars 
go up such a steep ascent. I have heard of it so often. 

L. Ob, yes, auntie! Tell us your sensations when you 
went up the side of the mountain. 

Aunt B. Sensations! I never fancied before that I knew 
how a kitten telt when it was held over the mouth of a well 
by a particularly small boy it had scratched. Sensations! 
Try hanging off the roof of a barn by a strand of lamp- 
yarn! Sensations! 


S. But what was it like? 

Aunt B. You couldn’t see one thing from the window but 
a deep nowhefe. As if you were riding on the edge of « 
pantry shelf, and the floor was gone, and the locality of the 
cellar doubtful. Girls, it wae awful! I clutched hold of 
the side of the car, and sct my teeth! but lor! if we’d gone 
over ’twouldp’ & done no sort o’ good to hold on, for we’d a 





— 
jerked over car and all, I s’pose! 

L. Ugh! Gives me a shiver to think of it! 

Aunt B. Bob's wife screeched once when she looked out, 
and says, “Bob, go out and stop the train! J'm not going 
up this scary plaee, I tell you! I'll get off! 

8. Oh, the goose! 

bh. Did he go? 

Aunt B. Go! You should have seen him leave. I guess 
he was awfully glad of the chance, for he didn’t come back 
again till we were on level ground again, and that wasn’t 
in a minute, I tell you! 

EZ. What did she do? 

Aunt B. She hollered “ Bob!” every time the car jiggled 
tor a spell, and then sung out for the conductor, who didn’t 
come! When Bob came back she discovered he’d been 
smoking, and gave us her opinion of tobacco, in a most en 
ergetic manner. Poor Bob! I think it would have been a 
great relief 10 his mind if she could have been put off on 
that slope, and never put back again. 

E. Were there any other people who interested yon, 


auntie? 
Aunt B. There were two very airy young officers, who 


talked loudly, and had considerable to say about “ owr regi- 
ment!” Trimmed up considerably as to brass buttons, and 
well developed as to mustachers! There were two old folks 
got in, and went enly a little ways—somewhere in Injiany 
—and the old lady she come to a dead stop right in front of 
the young officers, and says she, ‘‘ Pop, them’s solgers !” 
Pop stopped too. ‘So they be,” says he. “ Whar do you 
s’pose they’s goin’?” said she, “Couldn’t reckon !” said he. 
Up jumped the youngest of the officers, took off his cap 
with the most excru-cia-ting bow. ‘“‘We are on our way, 
madam, from Washington to San Francisco. Any other 
litt'e items of interest may be obtained by application to 
the War Department !” 

8S. Oh, auntie! what did she do? 

Aunt B. She looked at him a minute, and then she said, 
“ Well, I calkelate that’s about all I wanted to know.” 

L. Cool! 

Aunt B. She sat down near them, and I don’t think she 
took her eyes off the brass buttons one minute till they got 
off the cars, The last she said was, “Why, Pop, its as good. 
as goin’ to a parade, ain’t it?” and Pop said it was. You 
ought to have heard those youngsters laugh, though, after 
they were gone, 

8S. I don’t wonder! 

Aunt B. There was a smart little fellow sat by me for one 
spell. He was about ten, I guess, and as sharp as a double- 
edged hatchet! He told me more about the road in a min- 
ute than I’d have found out in a week, 

L. When a boy of that age is smart, he don’t hide it. 

Aunt B. He didn’t seem to try! 

E. You must have had quite an amusing trip. 

Aunt B. Well, there was considerable variety. There 
was * fishing party one time, and they taked trout and sal- 
mon till I felt almost as knowing as'they were. Then we 
had a party of men going to bunt buffaloes. There was 
one Englishman, and he had more to say than a little about 
sport in England, but was very anxious, too, to see some of 
ours. I guess he hain’t shot many buffaloes, 

L. I should have Iked to see Pop ! 

S. Oh, Bob was best! 

E. No—the bride and Freddy! 

L. Did these people go all the way, auntie ? 

Aunt B. Oh, no indeed! And you never did see such a 
lot of things as the young folks bought. If Freddy didn’t 
have to nurse “ my love” through a fit of sickness she must 
have had the digestion of an ostrich! Gum-drops, ginger- 
drops, mint-drops, maple candy, fried uysters in a paper box, 
oranges, apples, ground nuts, hard-boiled eggs, sandwiches, 
sponge cakes, tarts—everything you ever heard of, bought 
from the boys in the cars, and a wheel-barrow load beside 
whenever the cars stopped long enough for Freddy dear to 
run into the dining-room at the stations. If they house- 
keep to that tune it’ll cost a penny! 

E. He wanted her to have a sweet time! 

8. Don’t, Em} 

L. What hoar was it when you arrived at Uncle John’s, 
auntie? 

Aunt B. Middle ot the night, my dear. I was fast asleep, 
with my neck kinked up into a bow-knot on the back of 
the seat, and my feet about as warm as lumps of ice on the 
floor, when the cars drove into the depot, and there we 
were! Ont I jumped, and my luncheon basket wasn’t half 
so hefty as when I started, and I got my things together in 


| no time, not to keep John waiting. 


Z. Was he waiting ? 

Aunt B. Yes, my dear; pretty nearly as sleepy as I was, 
and that’s saying a good for his yawning powers; and there’s 
the tea-bell, girls, and I’ve talked myself as hungry as a 
stranded cat fish. 


From Frost's Dialogues. 





[Suecestions:—Aunt Bethiah should be dressed in as 








old-fashioned garments as can te had, with cap and specta- 
cles. She must speak in a voice as nearly like an old lady 
as possible ; if she cannot learn her part thoroughly she 
could have a paper with her part in on her lap, sitting in 
such a way that it would not appear as if she were reading 
it. This dialogue has been performed with good effect, and 
is very amusing when well rendered.—Ep. JOURNAL. | 





For the New Yorx Sonvon Jourwau. 
To Teachers. 


NO. Il. 

Among the best means for preserving and recovering 
health, that of regularity in all personal habits is one. As 
nature in all her best moods abhors shocks, and subjects all 
living organisms to variations that are slow and silent 
rather than startling and violent, so it isin matters pertain- 
ing to the health of the human being, that the best methods 
which he can adopt for his own health, are those which in- 
volve steadiness, and as little variation therefrom as may 
be. In going to bed, in getting up, in eating, drinking and 
bathing: in studying, in recreation, sleep, and in social in- 
tercourse ; regularity helps to the preservation of the nor- 
ma! condition of all the organs, and the proper performance 
of their functions. To no persons is regularity of habit in 
whatever they do, more important, therefore, than to teach- 
ers. A habit, good or bad, is a virtue or a vice to whoever 
has it. A good habit isa support; a bad habit may bea 
source of loss of power. 

Now, into the formation of habits, the question of pre- 
cision vitally enters. ‘To do anything with that carefulness 
which prompts to the doing of it in succession, or, at the 
same time, accustoms one’s body to its recognition as to 
make it very serviceable to health or strongly predisposing 
or provoking to ill health. If one rises ata given hour 
every morning, the question of the specific time is not of so 
much importance as that the time set should be followed 
up with promptitude and precision, It may be better for a 
tired teacher to get up at 7 than at 6, but it is better to get 
up at 6 every morning than to get up at 7 one morning, 6 
the next morning, and at 8 the third morning. The same 
is true of eating. It is better to eat at the same hours; it 
is better to eat the same kinds of food for a series of meals. 
It is better to have periods that are regular when the mind 
is involved actively. Todo the same things each morning 
until consciousness becomes habituated thereto, is to add 
very greatly to the power of doing it, as well as to the sure- 
ty of success therein. 

I advise therefore, that, situated as you are, you map out 
your life with regularity, doing certain things at certegn 
hours, and doing them so, week in and week out, uo): 
after month, and if your relations be the same to labor, 
year after year. There is more force in the old maxims that 
“a bad thing well stuck to ia better than a good thing held 
with a feeble grip,” than one is apt tothink. The wood- 
chopper succeeds and becomes skillful because he learns to 
put blow upon blow exactly in the same placa. When his 
log is cut off, it shows the value of expertness. It is so in 
the direction of the exercise of all one’s faculties. All the 
bodily functions arrange themselves to healthful expression 
under regular conditions; whereas they became abnormal 
and provoking of ill health if they are not cared for proper- 
ly. 

Set about then, relating yourselves to life under all its 
varied manifestations and the principle that you’ will do cer- 
tain things at certain times, and be so solicitous about this 
order as, if you are to be goed for anything in business, you 
are solicitous to have a place for everything and everything 
in its place. Nature doesn’t unfold leafage and turn blos- 
soms into ripe fruit in our latitudes in the winter, The 
leaveg fall in Autumn, the trees become bare in the winter, 
the sap goes down intothe root; but when spring time 
comes, and the warmth of the sun’s rays falls upon the 
earth’s surface and raises its temperature, then is the time 
for the growth of things. Nature has ber seasons. So 
should you have your time for doing things, and you will 
find great help in many ways thereby. 

JAMEs C, JACKSON. 
‘—_—*7o - - 

NEVER indulge in what appears to be alittle sin; it will 
harden the heart, and lead to greater. 

WE ought never to believe evil of anyone till we are cer- 
tain of it. We ought not to say anything that is rude and 
displeasing, even in joke; and we ought never to carry a 
joke too far. 





WORKINGMEN. 

Before you begin your heavy spring work after a winter of 
relaxation, your system needs cleansing and strengthening to 
prevent an attack of Ague, Billihus or Spring Fever, or some 
other Sprit g sickness that will unfit you for a seoson’s work. 
You will save time, much sickness and great expense if you 
will use one bottle of Hop Bitters in your family this month 
Don’t wait. See other column. 
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We want an agent on every town and village in the U. 8. to whom we 
will pay a liberal commission. ‘ 
The columns of the JournaL are open for the discussion of subjects 


pertaining to education. Let those who have practical skill communicate 
to others. 





Should this paper by any means come into the hands of one not a sub- 
soriber, we ask you (1) to consider it a special invitation io subscribe ; (2) 

hand it to a teacher or other person who is interersed in education, and 
urge him to take it also, 


NEW YORK, MAY 25, 1878. 


This copy of the New York Scroot JouRNAL may 
possibly fall into the hands of one who is not a subscri- 
ber; consider then, that a piece of good fortune has be- 
fallen you, and send in your subscription at once, It 
you are teacher and are a subscriber to no educational 
paper, you do yourself an injury you have no right to 
do. It may be set down as an undeniable tact that 
every “live teacher” takes an educational paper. 
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Many inquirics have come concerning the nice pre 
miums we offer. There was an error in the first state- 
ment of the case, We do not propose to give the 
paper and a premium to anybody. What we do pro- 
pose is, to give to a subscriber who aids us a handsome 
reward for that aid. You who bring us a subscriber 
will benefit that subscriber immensely ; you yourself 
will receive handsome and valuable premiums. Try 
and see for yourself. 


The ‘ Exhibition of Scholars’ Work’ to take place 
June 15 at 737 Broadway, has attracted a good deal 
of attention ; the teachers in the city of New York do 
not yet comprehend the importance of such things as 
our Western educators do ; it is no new thing with 
them. There will be, (1) Specimens of Penmanship, 
(2) Drawing from an object, (3) A design-drawing, 
(4) A map of the New England States. (5) Any other 
school work that may seem appropriate. Address 
these to A. M. Kellogg, 17 Warren St., N. Y. 


— 0. a O--o- 





The rumbling of a great storm may be heard in the 
land. At last the people begin to see that the press 
is powerful for evil as well as tor good. There are 
printing presses at work printing off immense numbers 
of corrupt sheets. The wicked flourish ; the good are 
hypocrites ; education is useless ; parental authority is 
tyranny, and a thousand other things equally false and 
wrong are taught in them. They have or purport to 
have letters from young girls pertaining to lovers and 
marriage which shock one’s ideas of girlhood. In fact 
it shocks one to read these so much that he feels sure 
that either he or the paper is wrong. We began to 
call attention to this matter four years ago, and 


of course are glad that the awakening has come at 
last. 
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Postal Affairs. 


The Senate have had a bill presented by the Post 
Office Committee that has the same defects as the old 
law. Congress is certainly stupid, and so is any one 
that desires to continue the present arrangements. 


The post office is simply a carrying business for the 
good of the public, but there are any number of peo- 
ple who suppose it to be for the benefit of those who 
manage it. It is now in many respects an annoyance ; 
hundreds of people employ special messengers cheaper, 
and no fussy regulations either. You pay your mo- 
ney and your work is done. The money to pay for 
the running of the post office comes from the people 
—let the people get the benefit of it. “ Newspapers 
delivered at letter carrier offices where published shall 
pay one cent’—at any other office, from two mills to 
five mills. What nonsense! What stupid nonsense ! 


Teachers and Educational Journals. 





©.‘ There are teacners who say they are too poor to 
subscribe for an educational periodical. If this is 
true, they are too poor to teach, and should quit the 
profession. Indeed, such a statement suggests, wheth- 
er properly or not, that such teachers are ‘ poor’ in 
two senses, ‘Where there is a will there is a way.’ 
Poverty is too often urged to cover up the want of a 
strong inclination. When a teacher is determined to 
rise in his profession, he will, in spite of his meagre 
pay, find some way to supply himself with educational 
|food. There are some teachers in this country whose 
| pockets are for months at a time free from the touch 
of money, that never fail to keep up their subscrip. 
| tions to school journals ; while there are others whose 
| pockets are never entirely empty, that never subscribe 
at all for school journals, It is certainly a sad com- 
| mentary on the profession of teaching to say, that of 
the 250,000 teachers in the United States, the names 
of probably less than 50,000 are on the subscription 
books of the educational periodicals of the country.” 
—Ohio Ed. Monthly. 


To this plain statement of facts little can be added. 
That teacher lacks some essential who needs no re- 
freshing of thought after his exhaustive day’s work ; 
the essential is this, a knowledge of himself. He fan- 
cies he is full. We are reminded of a little story. A 








young Methodist minister who fancied he could preach , 


| without study urged an old ‘brother’ noted for the 
labor,he gave.to preparation for preaching, to listen 
tohim. He did so. 

The young man wanted to know theopinion of the 
other. The old man is averse to saying anything. 
Being much urged, he finally said : 

‘Pour into the bung, brother; pour in, you have 
been drawing from an empty cask.’ 

Now this will not apply to our readers, hence we 
ask them to mark the article and hand it to some non- 
readers of an educational journal. They are to be 
piticd, and so are their scholars ; yes, the saving they 
make is at a great cost to those scholars. 





NEW YORK CITY. 
The Board of Education. 


The Commissioners met May 22. 


The President stated that certain parts of the proceedings 
at the last meeting were not correct, 


«Miss Susan Wright, P. P. D. G. 8. 50, presented a remon- 
strance against the multiplicity of studies in primary schools. 
The following new trustees werefappointed : 


‘ Richard Richardson, in 34 Ward. Matthew P. Breen in 7th 
Ward. Geo. A. Rossin 10th Ward. Geo. A. Relyea in 13th 
Ward. 3 
REPORTS. 

The Buildings Committee refused to rehire premises 15 and 
17 East 3d St.; also not to erect wings to G. 5. 51. 

The Furniture Committee report in respect to G. S. 15 was 
recommitted. 

RESOLUTIONS. 


Mr. Traud offered a resolution asking an examination into 
the expediency of abolishing the colored schools and distri- 
buting the pupils among the schools for white children. Re- 
ferred. 

Mr. Manierre offered a resolution thanking Senators Pome- 
roy, Wagner and Harris, Lewis S. Goebel, also Assemblyman 
Thain, Browning, Flynn and D. L. Baker for services pertain- 
ing to educational matters. Adopted. 

Mr. Jelliffe offered a resolution that certain schools be kept 
open during the summer. 

The Nautical School Committee proposed to pay Dr. Bur- 
leigh’s expenses. incurred at Lisbon for sickness, etc. Adopted. 

e teachers’ salaries for May will be paid June 13. 

For June, June 24 ; July, July 3. 





Tae ScHoLaRr’s ComPaNron will be issued on June 8th. 
Teachers and agents send in your orders early. , 





New York Teachers’ Association. 

I was interested recently in the remarks of a teacher of one 
of our grammar schools, who is-one of the very few who do 
not belong to the Teachers’ Association. The association com- 
prises a large proportion of the teachers in the city. and is, he 
thought, too large to discuss educational problems to advan- 
tage. They have a monthly reception, at which music and 
readings furnish the entertainment, which is very much after 
the fashion of other associations, which do not pretend to es- 
pecial culture. 

I was just in time to attend the reception for May, given 
in Steinway Hall, on the 15th, and was much interested in 
seeing how the teachers of New York amused themselves 
and their friends. And, really, why should not teachers be 
occasionally just like other folks, and enjoy themselves in 
the same way? _At eight o’clock the hall was filled. Here 
were two thousand teachers, with such friends’\as were re- 
membered in the distribution of tickets. Distinguished. elo- 
cutionists and vocalists read,"recited and sung, and were en- 
cored as repeatedly and enthusiastically as they are wont to be 
in more miscellaneous audiences. The selections were all 
chaste, and in good taste. Whatever little differences teachers 
may have in work-day dress, here they were united. I saw 
two reading newspapers during the recitations, but many au- 
diences do worse than that. What did you learn? I do not 
know, but I went away{feeling that teachers are hwman, and 
have hearts as well as heads, and _ social instincts 
and feelings ; and like others, love occasionally to drop out of 
the routine of daily toil, and rest in the enjoyment of the wider 
sympathies of universal humanity. I do not know how it is 
here in New York, but when I was a teacherI was often mor- 
| tified by feeling that society regarded the teachers as forming 
‘a separate class or caste quite indispensable, yet asin some 
way away from common sympathies ; I feei like forgiving a 
little relaxation from the sterner duties of the profession in the 
| interests of social culture. Some time I hope to meet the 
| teachers of New Youk in the discussion of other and more 
technical problems, if they ever meet for suchapurpose. X. 


eo 


At the Board of Education. 
ital 








Miss Wright, principal of P. D. G. S 50 presented a protest, 
as follows: 

“That she is very strongly impressed with the opinion that 
children in the P. S. have been injured by the great multipliec- 
ity of studies imposed upon them, whereby their minds are 
distracted from the needful essentials of Reading, Writing and 
Arithmetic, to matters of comparatively doubtful advantage 
and secondary importance to the overwhelming majority of 
children who leave the P. 8. for the great business of life.” } 

“ With the best endeavor less than forty minutes a day can 
be squeezed out for Arithmetic.” : 

She “ deplores that_the pupils are not taught well and thor- 
oughly in the three R’s, Were they mastered, then the fancy 
flutings might be introduced and would have some chance of 
being advantageously superadded. She gives two programmes ; 
the First Grade is as follows : 

9 to 9.15, Opening exercise. 

9.15 10.15, Arithmetic, long division. 

10.15 10.40, Reading. 
10.40 11.00, Intermission. 
11.00 11.20, Spelling. ® 
11.20 11.40, Weights and Measures three days, Punctuation 
two days. 
12.05, Common objects, one day ; Body, one, Animals, 
one ;jForm, one,; Color, one. 
12.05 12.30, Mental Arithmetic. 
12.40 1.20, Luncheon. 
1.20 1.40, Geography, four days ; Rom. Numbers, one day, 
1.40 | 2.00, Reading. 
2.00 2,20, Calisthenics, music, one day. 
2.20 2.40, Phonetics, 3 days; Writing, two. 
240 3.00, Giving out lessons and dismission. 


—=_eoe + 


LETTERS. 


——1 
To the Editor of the New Yorxk ScuHoon JOURNAL. 

As puzzles on words are in order, will some of your read- 
ers ask their pupils to change the letters in these two words, 
“mother’s ape,” and make a noun of five syllables ia com- 
mon use? It can be done, but “I give it up.” A. READER, 
To the Editor of the NEw York ScHoon Journat, 

How do you parse how in the following sentence: “ How 
are you?” What is the difference between, “you are 
how ?” and “you are well” or “you are sick?” 

[Both adjectives and adverbs are used in the predicate 
with the verb fo be; nouns and pronouns are also used. 
John is sick ; John is better ;' John is a man; John is he.] 


a ey 


11.40 

















Ib" Etiquette of the best Society,” by Mrs. K 0, Ward, will 
. befpublished by Potter & Coates. 
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t BOOK NOTICES. 

~Cuse Roor. Mr. H. Hill of Chicago, has printed a pam- 
phlet on Square and Cube Roots that presents some new 
and interesting facts.. He sbsolutely gives no rules. This 
may seem strange, but it must be remembered that the ab- 
struseness of these two subjects is very much of the teacher's 
making. The question of Square Root for example, is how 
to put a certain number of squares into a square form ; and 
in Cube Root to put a certain number of cubes into a cubic 
form. It isin other words a sort of Long Division. After 
explaining how to form the “original square” Mr. Hill 
simply says put the balance on the other two sides. Of 
course it is necessary to know thickness—-only. To find 
this divide the remainder (after taking out the “original 
square” by the length of the two sides. We must refer all 
who seek further light to a little book published by Mr. 
Hill, at 506 Marshfield Ave., Chicago, IIl., price 20 cents. 


A HANDBOOK oF PUNCTUATION. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

This is a little treatise of less than seventy pages, the ob- 
ject of which is sufficiently described in the little page. It 
takes common sense views of the uses and principles ot 
punctuation. The following extract on the use ot the com- 
ma, and on punctuation in general, will convey an idea of 
the spirit in which the subject is treated After having 
given six rules for the use of the comma, the author says: 
** Many of the rules for punctuation in general, and for the 
comma in particular, are minute, and can be well remem- 
bered only by constant practice. * * Unless the comma 
is really needed, it should not be used. If too frequently 


By Joseph A. Turner, 


used it splits discourse up and confuses rather than helps }Mrs. Lucia Chas. Bell; “ True Blue,” reaches its ninth | 


And the same remark will apply to all the points; as their 
object is cominonly to aid the meaning,if they do not do 
this or if they do the opposite, they should not be used.” 


The National Temperance Society has just published a 
new work designed for all schools, public and private, and 
for home instruction, entitled “The Temperance Lesson 
Book,” by Dr. B, W. Richardson, of London, the distinguish- 
ed author of “The Cantor Lectures on Alcohol.” This 
book, which comprises a series of short lessons on alcohol 
and its-action on the body, isthe mature result of careful 
research on the part of its author. There are fifty two les- 
sons, each followed by a series of questions tor examination 
and review. They are free from wearisome details, cover a 
Wide range of physiclogice! end hygienic information. and 
in style are simple and attractive, well adapted to win and 


retain to the end the interest of students. It contains about 
200 pages. and the price of it is 60 cents. Addrees J. N. 
Stearns, 58 Reade street, N. Y., for a copy, 


THE publishers of Webster’s Dictionary, have just sent 
out fifty copies toa regular commercial correspondent in 
Yokohama, Japan. where there is a steady demand for the 
work. The demand probably grows out of the fact that the 
English is fast becoming the commercial language of the 
world, consequent upon the leading position which England 
and the United States maintain for mercantile activity 
among the nations. The Japanese, now fairly brought 
within tbis influence, feel the need of a knowledge of the 
tongue in which such transactions are carried on. 


The following appear in Scribner’s Monthly for June, 
“George Cruikshank ;” “His Inheritance,” by Adelaide 
Trafton; “A White Day and a Red Fox,” by John Buar- 
roughs; “The Story of Lesken,” by Anna Eichberg; “A 
New Anerican Industry ;”’ “ Maurice de Guerin:” “That 
Same Old Coon,” by Frank R. Stockton’; “Roxy,” (continu- 
ed) by Edw. Eggleston. The poemsare ‘“ May—June,” 
“ Hugh Latimer,” “ After the Quarrel,” and “ Home 
Seeking.” William J. Linton hasan article “The En- 
graver; his function and status.” Emma _ Lazarus’ 
“The Eleventh Hour,” a second paper on “Bird Architec- 
ture,” will please all bird lovers; the two final articles are 
2 translation, by W. Nichols, and “ Lying as a Fine Art.” 

The following articles appear in Appletons’ Journal for 
June: “ The American at Work,” by William H. Rideing ; 
“South Carolina Relics,” by P. D. Hay; the poetry consists 
of “The Wasp’s Nest,” by Edgar Fawcett; “The Same 
Song,” by G. P. Lathrop ; ‘‘My Muse,” by Marie Le Baron, 
and “ How Come the Flowers?” by Earl Marble. The con- 
tinued stories are. “Jet; Her Face or her Fortune,” by 
Mrs. Annie Edwards; “Mrs. Gainsborough’s Diamonds,” 
by Julian Hawthorne (the ending), and “ By Celia’s Arbor,” 
(the concluding chapters). 

Among the most pleasing articles in the June number of 
Lippincott’s Magazine are “The Four-in-hand,” by Jennie 
F. Young: “In Roumanian Land,” by Edward King; 
“Chased by an Engine,” by E. P. Buffett; “ Hephzebab 
Guinness,” concludes in its third part; the novel, ‘‘Fur Per- 
cival” still runs ; Celia Thaxter and Louise Chandler Moul 
ton have poems; “Our Monthly Gossip ” and “‘ Literature of 
the Day,” are full of interest. ‘ 

cr 





St. Nicholas tor June will be warmly welcomed by its} M. Taine contemplates, it is said, a History of French liter- 


readers. First comes a poem by Celia Thaxter, “A Tri- 
umph,” followed by one of Sarah Winter Kellogg’s stirring 
stories ; a very amusing tale of “Mrs. Peter Piper s Pickles,” 
with tlie funniest illustrations comes next; Louisa M. Al- 
eott continues her serial; ‘ Master Montezama,” by 
Haskins, is the life of one of the Mexican Emperors; a 
pretty poem, by Josephine Pollard is entitled “A Long Jour- 
ney ; “The Little Red Canal Boat” is a tale of Holland life ; | 
“How to Make a Telephone,” will explain to the boys the 
way this wonderful invention is made; a new story which 
promises to be very interesting is “ Dab Kinzer,” begun in | 
this number, The illustrations are particularly fine, and 
we can confidently say that this is the best number yet is- 
sued. 


Potter's American Monthly has forty-two illustrations 
and foarteen articles—all of interest. George B. Griffiths 
has a poem entitled “Salo’s Violin, and an article on “ His- 
torical Facts concersing Food ;” the continued papers are 
“Herbert Orton, or Justices’ Courts in the West,” and 
“The Three Naomies and the Yosemite Valley ; “An Old- 
Time Courtship,” is a tale of 1772; Notes and Queries, 
Current Memoranda, Literature and Art, Gossip and Note- | 
Book are the various departments. 





Wide Awake for June is charming. “ ’Mandy’s Quiiting | 
Party,” is an amusing story of a little girl who lived many ! 
years ago ;” “Market Day at Pau’’ is by Mary Townley ; | 
Emma E. Brown gives the fifth paper of “The Child ‘Toil- | 
ers of Boston Streets ;” “A chat about Pot-Pourri,” gives 
directions for a delicate perfume ; “Mrs. L. C. Whiton gives 
four pretty verses about “Summer’s Here ;” the serial by 





| 


chapter ; “ Aunt Dolly’s School Room Stories”—No, 8 vells ! 
abou: “Naughty Mike;” The Story Blue Beard is told in | 
rhyme by Mrs. Clara Doty Bates; another paper on “ The | 
Story of English Literature” is given; “ Puff,” is the story 
of a kitten, by Charles Stuart Pratt ; in “A General Misun- | 
derstanding,” the characters get more than ever mixed up, 
and the author introduces a short talk to boys about smek- 
ing 7 three short poems are “Weather Probabilities,” “Why 
Not?’ and “Who Did It?” “Mrs. Miffet’s Camel-hair 
Shawl,” by Mrs. E. T. Corbett, is very amusing ; “August’s 
Speriment ,” “ Little Miss Muslin,” and a story for the little 
folks, with several departments, complete this fine number. 


The Phrenological Journal as an account of Horace A. 
Buttolph, superintendent of the New Jersey Asylum for the 
INSANE, BU 111 Ucvscwrwes ae ~hich js given. ang atlas de 
Wetmore ; the story “ Light in htt Places, eaves off in 
a place which makes the reader anxious to see the next num- 
ber; other articles pertaining to health and home are in. 
serted. 

Popular Science Monthly for June, contains these arti- 
cles: “The Ageof Gmynastics,” by F. L. Oswald, M.D.; “The 
Gigantic Extinct Armadillas,” by John A. Ryder (illustrat- 
ed); “Evolution of Ceremonial Government,” by Herbert 
Spencer ; “ Water-Waves and Sound Waves,” by J. Norman 
Lockyer, F.R.S., (illustrated) ; “ The Scientific Study of Hu- 
man Testimony,” by Geo. M. Beard, M.D.; “The Pigmy 
Monkey,” by E. Oustalet (illustrated); “Scientific Courses 
of Study,” by Prof. F. W. Clarke; ‘The Cardiff Giant end 
Other Frauds,” by G. Stockwell; “Illustrations of the 
Logic ot Science,” by G. 8. Peirce; “On Brain-Forcing,” by 
T. Clifford Allbutt; ‘Sketch of Prof. C. F. Hartt,” by R. 
Rathburn ; “Correspondence,” “Editor's Table,” “ Liter- 
ary Notices,” “ Popular Miscellany,” and ‘‘ Notes,” are in- 
teresting departments. 





Literary Notes. 

Mrs. Stowe’s new novel, ‘‘Poganuc People,” is just out. 

Sir William Munir has a volume on the “Koran” in 
press. 

Miss Stebbin’s “ Life of Charlotte Cushman” will scon 
be issued by Houghton, Osgood & Co. 

‘Conditional Immortality,” by Dr. Huntington of Wor- 
cester, will soon be bronght out by E. P. Dutton & Co, 

J. B, Lippincott & Co. will soon issue a life of “Alexander 
H. Stephens,” by R. M. Johnson and Wm. H. Browne. 

The new edition of ‘‘ Le Dictionaire de l’Academie Fran- 
caise,” soon to be issued by Formin, Didoteb Cie., contains 
2,200 new words. 

“ Kseays of Elia,” and “ Favorite Poems” of Leigh Huat 
are the two new volumes of the Vest Pocket Series, publish- 
ed by Houghton. Osgood & Co. 

The National Temperance Society will issue immediately 
s work designed for schools, entitled “The Temperance 
Lesson Book,” by Dr. B. W. Richardson. 

Mrs. Denison, the successful author of “ That Husband of 
Mine,” furnishes the next volume in the ‘ Sparkling 
Series,” a story [entitledj “Peter Cruet.”, 





| 


ature as soon as he lias completed his “Origins of Contem- 
porary France,” and has already outlined his work. 

An important recent English publication is “Round about 
the Carpathians,” by Andrew F. Crosse, a record of travel 


C. ©. |in little-known parts of the Banat and Transylvania. 


The ‘author of “The, Odd Trump” has written a new 
novel, which J.B. Lippincott & Co., of Philadelphia, will 
shortly publish, under the title of “‘ The Clifton Picture.” 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons have in press a volume of “‘ Humor- 
ous Sketches,” by William L. Alden, the ‘funny man” of 
The Times. The book will be illustrated jhy F. 8S. C hurch, 

“Auxilia Virgiliania,” by Professor J. M. Whiton, pub- 
lished by Giun & Heath, is a clear, simple exposition of the 
rudiments of prosody for the use of children who are just 
beginning to scan. 

A new novel, “Hathecourt,” by “ Ennis Graham ” (Mrs. 
Molesworth), author of “The Cuckoo Clock” aud other 
popular children’s books, will shortly be added to the bright 
“Leisure Hour Series.” 

“ Studies in the Creative Week,” by the Rev. Dr. George 
Boardman, published by D. A. Appleton & Co., contains the 
author’s lectures on the creation considered in its relation 
to science and to relation. 

Professor G. L. Vouwe, of Bowdoin College, has «early 
ready for Lee & Sheppard a work treating ot problems on 
right lines and circles, conic sections, and other curves, pro, 
jection, section and intersection of solids, ete. 

Dickens’ earlier works are coming out of copyright. That 
on “Sketches by Boz” has expired and “Oliver Twist” 
will soon be common property. Three cheap editions of 
the “Sketches” are already issued in England. 


Macmillan & Co. have nearly ready anew volume of 
“Sermons on the Inner Life,” by Dean Church; Mr. A. R. 
Wallace’s new book, “ Tropical Nature and other Essays ;” 
and the first number of the new periodical devoted to prac- 
tical psychology, “ Brain.” 

Oe to —+ 


Two Months in Europe, 


WHAT THREE HUNDRED DOLLARS WILL DO. ¢ 


One of the correspondents of the New York Tribune, in 
London, sends the following communication to that paper out- 
lining a cheap trip to Europe. As some of our readers will 
visit the Old World during tne following summer, they will 
aan who pa longing to make the trip, but who fave Bea 
kept at home on account of the reported expense ; to such the 
information contained in the article will be a source of gratifi- 
tion : 

“A young college student has recently written to me to ob- 
tain en estimate of the least necessary cost of a trip to Europe 
during the coming summer vacation. The chief obstacle in 
the way is the supposed necessary expense. ‘I am not able to 
afford the luxury of foreign travel,’ he writes: ‘if the cost 
must be even the lowest estimates of the guide books But 
might not the journey be make a cheaper rate ? Would it not 
be practicable, by economizing in every direction, to spend two 
months in England and France, chiefly in the two capitals, and 
to bring the entire cost within $300? * * * Lam quite 
prepared to rough it a little for the sake of seeing something 
of the Old World.’” 

«‘'This letter induced me to consider carefully the problem of 
making such a journey within the cost named, and I have de- 
cided that the project is entirely feasible. In these days travel 
is no longer a luxury which only the rich can afford. Witha 
certain habit of self-denial, in the matter of spending money, a 
contentment with quiet, thorough and studious visits to a few 
places of chief and special interest rather than hurried glimpses 
of many scenes, and a willingness to undergo many minor dis. 
comforts conditional to the impecunious state everywhere, 
but especially in traveling, @ young man can spend a summer 


vacation abroad at an expenditure of avery little money, I 

have drawn up for my friend a programme for a two months’ 

tour, by following which, under conditions stated, he will be 
, 


able to see some of the principal points of interest in England, 
to visit Paris and the Exposition, and to accomplish the round 
trip from New York at an expense of $260. This sum covers 
his entire traveling and living expenses; but, of course, makea 
no allowance for gratification of personal tastes in the way of 
smoking or drinking, or for many little purchases which the 
most’economical traveling is sure to make in London and Paris, 
As, however, some of the readers of The Tribune may wish 
to know how such a journey may be accomplished, I place the 
programme, cost, and conditions of success, before them. 
AN ITINERARY. 


" First—As’to the programme: Supposing our student to sail 
from New York about June 20, he would arrive at Liverpoo 
about the first of July. From there he would guide his foot- 
steps as follows: 
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July 1. . Land in Liverpool. Taxe first train up to London. 

July 2-23. Three weeks in London, with exeursions to environs. 

July 23. Leave London for Paris, by London, Brighton and 
8. C. Railroad. 

July 24. Arrive in Paris. Spend three weeks there. 

Aug. 14. Leave Paris for Rouen and Dieppe. 

Aug. 15. Arrive in Brighton. Take lodgings. 

Aug. 17. Leave Brighton for Oxford, via London. Take lodg- 
ings. 

Aug. 20. Oxford to Leamington. Lodgings. 

Aug. 21. Excursion to Stratford-upon-Avon. 

Aug. 22. Excursion to Coventry. Walk home by way of 
Kenilworth Castle. 

Aug, 28. Visit Warwick Castle and Guy’s Cliff. 

Aug. 24. To Birmingham ; afternoon to Chester. 

Aug. 25. Leave all baggage, but umbrella and shawl-strap, at 
cloak-room, Chester Railroad Station, and take excursion 
ticket through North Wales, visiting Conway Castle, 
Bangor, Beauman’s Castle (near Bangor in Anglesey), 
Caernarvon Castle, Llanberris Lake, Mount Snowdon and 
back to Chester. Time, four or five days. 

Aug. 30. To Liverpool. 

Aug. 31. Sail for America. 


COST OF THE TOUR. 
Traveling expenses : 


Ocean passage, return ticket, “National,” “Anchor,” or “State 


Lines,” about F . ‘ ; $105 00 
Liverpool to London, 3d. class . . ‘ 4 50 
London to Paris and back (return ticket) 2d. class 9 75 
London to Liverpool, via Oxford, Leamington, Bir- 

mingham, Chester, North Wales, 3d class . . 1000 
Excursions about London and Paris, say ; 5 75 
Sight-seeing and fees at 50 cents per day ‘ . 8000 
Board and lodging in England, thirty seven days at 

$1.25 : , ; ; . . 4700 
Board and lodgings in France, twenty-four days, at 

$2.00 : , : Nay rae - 4800 

NOs oc kcndendeeddekgheeeerseaeseqeneeaie $260 00 


Now this plan does not profess to be the best possible dis- 
tribution of time for every body; I have allowed, however, no | 


more time to London and Paris than will barely suffice for 


visiting these two chief capitals of Europe. Still, if one does 


not expect to come abroad again, with $50 more he might 
profitably extend his tour to Switzerland, and return to London 
by the Rhine. The modest limits I have marked out are, I 
think, quite sufficient for a first summer abroad, To confine 
one’s expenses to the figures, here, giv WiUsb° wi "Gctinder 
themselves extremely economical will probably prefer to spend 
more money, and, after their own standpoint, to take more 
comfort. What I wish to demonstrate is that a journey at the 
cost mentioned 1s perfectly practicable for those who care to do 
it; although only so by implicit adherence to the essential 
conditions of economical travel in Europe. 


CONDITIONS OF ECONOMICAL TRAVEL. 


1. Keep an exact daily account of every expenditure. Know 
where every penny goes, and for what. 

2. Travel with no baggage but what you can carry in your 
hand One shawl-strap arranged to sling over the shoulder, 


and one small satchel, will contain everything one needs for 
two months. How a trynk carried over this route will increase 
the cost of the tour by $25 T have not space to explain, but it 
will do it. 

Travel third-class in England. Compartments are on all ex- 
press trains; are very comfortable, much.cheaper, and used by 
very respectable people. I have known ladies who have trav- 
eled alone in England, France and Germany third-class, with- 
out the least inconvenience. 

4. Never put up at a hotel, even fora single night, without 
knowing what your are to be charged; and, if to depart early, 
settle your account the night before. When the economical 
traveler puts up at a hotel, he inquires the price of the ‘‘cheap- 
est beds." That means the top of the house, but his accom- 
modations will be clean and comfortable, Carry a candle in 
your handbag, and avoid paying exorbitantly for those the 
hotel furnishes. If restaurants are near, you will find it pays 
to take your meals therein, rather than at the hotel, as prices 
are often 50 per cent. lower. 

5. Patronize hotels, anyway, as little as possible. I have 
gone from London through North Wales and back again for a 


little hesitation which indicates a mental calculation of the | young women died in early wemanhood, one is now an in- 
amount over her ordinary rates which she may venture to| mate of an insane asylum, and two or three others are said 
charge you, names a price per week. Invariably this, to an | to be in delicate health.” 
American, is higher than .she would ask her English lodgers.} When the principal of the high-school was seen and 
If the room suits, offer her two shillings per day, inclusive of | questioned by the reporter, he denied that the course of 
all extras. That will include cooking and serving of your | studies was too severe for female students, and remarked : 
breakfast and supper; provisions for which she will buy and] ‘‘I have been teaching for eighteen years, and my experi- 
present a bill therefore, or you may buy them yourself, if you|ence is that girls are more studious and more ready to 
wish to be sure of getting the best. Have it distinctly under-| learn than boys, They can master the higher branches of 
stood you are to give but one day’s notice on leaving. It is| education far more readily than boys.” From which the 
needless to say that two persons traveling in company will do | obvious inference is, that they will be readier victims of a 
far better in this matter of lodgings than the single traveler. | forcing system, administered under the competitions and 
London—Walk from steamer landing in Liverpool. one mile | rivalries of such institutions, All the pressures of our edu- 
to London and North Western Railway Station, and go up to | cational system are for conspicuous and telling results which 
London direct. Sperd first daylight after arrival in securing | will make the best show at examinations. The teacher 
lodgings. Over Westminster Bridge, up Kensington Road, in | takes his rank and holds his position, and calculates upon 
neighborhood of Oakden street, and St. Mary’s square, one can | compensation and promotion, by attaining these striking re- 
obtain a comfortably furnished, clean room at from eight to| sults. His interest is therefore to drive, to overload, and to 
ten shillings per week, service included. Breakfast at home, if| stuff and cram the memory of pupils with verbal acquisi- 
you are wise; dine wherever you happen to be; have your | tions that may be flaunted on parade. School-work becomes 
supper served when you return home; and your board, includ- | a steady pull in these directions, with no time for reflection 
ing lodging, ought not to reach a dollar aday. Visit West- | or dbservation or independent exercise of thought upon the 
minster Abbey on Mondays when you can ramble around the | subjects chosen. The system affords no check against over- 
tombs, undisturbed by the monotonous chant of the beadle|doing. The teachers push on those who should be held 
who takes you in charge on other days. Hampton Court is open | back, and, if they do not break down and die outright, no 
Sundays—a beautiful excursion. Give a whole day to the| harm is recognized. The idea that pupils, girls especially, 
British Museum, and go at least one Saturday evening to the | can be sustained by excitement and carry off the honors in 
South Kensington collection. apparent health, while their constitutions are undermined, 
6. In Europe nearly everybody who does you a service ex- | ill-health entailed, and the power of vigorous accom plish- 
pects a fee, varying from from a penny upwards. An Eng-| ment through life destroyed, seems hardly to enter into the 
‘lishman gives four-pence, where an American tosses a shilling. | minds of educators. It is one of the fruits of our dominant, 
| To avoid necessity for feeing, simply avoid having service | high-pressure, machine system of culture that the mass of 
| thrust upon you; carry your own baggage, and don’t allow a | teachers and of educational journals pooh-pooh the notion of 
| railway porter to twist it out of your hands, to carry it a dozen | overwork in school.— Popular Science Monthly. 
yards. In lodgings you will see that service is included; in| [The courses of study in several High-schools were pub- 
| hotels a special charge is made of it; and “ Boots,” whose | lished in the JOURNAL ; that of the Jersey City High-school 
| name indicates his duties, is the only servant who needs to be | is no more severe than the others. Ep. JoURNAL.] 
| fed. At lunch or dinner, give the waiters one or two pence in +++ 
addition to your bill, Remember that service will be offered in| WxstT CHEesTER (PA.) SUMMER ScHoot —The authorites 
many directions to which one is not at all accustomed to in| of the West Chester State Normal School have decided to 
America, and you must learn not to accept it, unless you wish | open again the buildings for a Summer Normal School. 
| to pay for it. This counting the pence to be saved in fees, | Prof. Mark Bailey, of Yale College. will have charge of the 
will seem very trifling to many; but the traveler of limited | department of Reading, Elocution, and oratory. Prot. Chas, 
means would find the sum total of his expenditures, in this | M. Cartier,of the Massachusetts Normal Art School, will 
direction, by no means a small matter. give a course of twenty lectures upon Industrial Drawing, 
1. Walk as much as possible about the town in which you | with special reference to the introduction of Drawing in- 
stop. In no other way can one so satisfactorily and thorough- | to schools. Prof. Wm. A. Buckhout, of Pennsylvania State 
ly explore large cities like London on4 Perio = OF ananwa- . Pow | A-Vapem, ill give @ wurse Of LWEDTY leviuree vu Natural 
Cuustucrauig Tusuuives, you take the omnibus, or in London | History, embracing especially Zoology and Entomology. 
the underground railway, or the Thames steamers; but ordinar- | Prof. Wm. B. Owen, of Lafayette College, will instract in 
| ily it pays to have a good map and go afoot. English grammar and Philogy. 
| TO BE CONTINUED. English Literature will be taught by Miss E. J. Trimble, 
who is an authority in her department, and is a teacher of 
unusual ability. The classes in Latin and Greek will be 
under the charge of Prof. J. B. Lewis. The department of 
mathematics will be under the charge of Prof. Geo. Morris 
Phillips. Prot. Geo. G. Groff will give instruction in Phy. 
siology, Chemistry and Mineralogy. The school is situated 
in the borough of West Chester, Pa., 27 miles by rail from 
Philadelphia. It is one of the finest towns in the United 
States. Cost for the General Course (including board, tui- 
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| Brain Forcing in the Schools. 





Taking their cue from old metaphysical text-books, our 
| teachers are ever talking about mind, while what they really 
| have to deal with is the brain. And not only that, but they 
| have control of it during the period of its development. 

Education is, is fact, a physiological art, and all its methods 
and resources take effect upon the plastic organism of the 


| hervous system. The development of intelligence, the dis- | tion, furnished room, wasning, gas, etc.,) $35.00. For tuition 


| cipline of emotiens, the establishment of habits, and the | alone, $13.00. For further information address Prof Geo 
formation of character, are all dependent upon definite cor | L. Maris. : P 


poreal laws, of which the study of mental! philosophy, as 
usually pursued, gives us but littlé information. 

Nor is the ignorance of teachers upon the subject the 
worst thing about it; they have views, and beliefs, and 
opinions which stand in the way of real knowledge, and un- 
der which they work with blind, dogmatic confidence, that 
prevents all recognition of the injuries their practice inflicts 
upon pupils under their charge. A case ia point has been 
recently reported by the World as occurring in the man- 
agement of the Jersey City High-School : 

“ The course of study is of a high grade, and is arranged 
in three divisions—a commercial, a modern English, and a 





A READER says: “ Will you kindly inform me of the 
following: Is it improper for a widow to sign herself, giv- 
ing ber late husband’s given and surnames, with, of course, 
the prefix of ‘Mrs.; to instance,‘ Mrs. John Smith? If it 
is improper, why? Should she lose the right to sign his 
given and not hissurname? If she is Mrs. Smith, why is 
she not Mra. John Smith? It may be also urged that the 
party who is dead is the late Mr. John Smith; is his widow 
the late Mrs. John Smith in consequence? I asked is it 
improper ; I will go further and ask if it is not logically, if 


| ' not conveniionally, proper? Please answer through your 
classical course. The English course comprises algebra, | valuable paper, and oblige.” In point of fact, a widow is 


natural philosophy, geometry, trigonometry, physiology, | described as Mrs. John Smith. There is no controversy 
| chemistry, geology, astronomy, surveying, botany, langua-| about that. Ladies do not usually sign themselves “ Mrs’ 
| ges, English literature, civil government, history, mental | Anything, but by their Christian name; and it writing to a 


| philosophy, and theory and practice of teaching. The| stranger to whom the address would be requisite, they 
| classical course is made up of algebra, geometry, Latin ; 














‘ : should sign in the case you exemplify thus: (M 
pet a rer ra ryertise a dozen a ee = |(Cwsar, Cicero, and Virgil), Greek (Anabasis, Homer), Ro-| Julia pao If hist Tes Mrs. ea See ee 
rection, without passing @ night in a hotel. | man and Grecian history. During each term the students | ; lina ' j 
: : ane 4 . in-law, or older sister in-law, she is under no obli 
How? By taking lodgings. It always pays to do this if you | are required to study three of the above subjects. The | distinguish herself otherwise than as “Mrs. rem has e 
are to spend more than two nights in one place. As you pass | courses are otherwise optional, and many of the etudents 


along the street, you notice a little card in the window with study five subjects. The course extends over three years, | Goop nature, like the bee, collects honey from every 

the inscription thereon, “Apartments” (you remember how | and, in order to complete their studies in that period, the | herb. 

aie Bardell, in the eloquent words of Sergeant Buzfuz, “dried | young women who are in the higher classes have to devote| KrNxD words and smiles, and genial greetings and good 

a pra ome her > agatha “ye waar bosom, = close attention to their work. In 1876, at the close of the | wishes, are seeds that thrive and bear fruit, each after its 
ul ia her parlor window.” ou D as a single | first institutien, the uating class consisted of t - ki : 

traveler, only a good sized bed recom, furnished as a sitting on : TY qihbeiey aes aoe 


two young women and two voung men. spen more remains, both 
reom. You enter and inquire the price. The landlady, with a re fee are pone me coe = a 
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“Of these female graduates, two bright and promising ceiver and giver are enriched. 
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AND EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY. g 








Tischendorf visited the East in 1844, for the purpose of 
searching ‘the convents of tue Onent for vaiuable manu- 
scripts. In visiting the well known convent of St. Cathe- 
rine, standing underthe brow of Mount Sinai, he had the 
good fortune to find in an old basket several sheets of an 
‘ancient copy of the Old Testament in Ureek, two pages of 
which he copied, and published after his return. He was 
unable to secure the original of the monks, who inferred 


which is a very pleasing light. Weall had a very nice time 
at recess on the qawing ; and in the afternoon we did not re- 
cite many lessons. Those that were away, lost a great deal 
by being absent. L. 8., Bec, pro tem. 
Jan. 18th—There were more girls at school to-day than 
yesterday; the weather is not quite as bad as it was, but 
the wind is blowing very bard. Weall hada pleasent time. 





from nis joy that he had discovered a rare treasure. He did 
not disclose the place of this discovery, and in 1853 he again 
visited Mount Sinai, hoping to be more successful. But at 
this visit he was unable to gain any trace of the prize, ex- 
cept about eleven lines out of Genesis, which he brought 
away. But the monks gave him no help in the search. He 
then conceived the idea of gaining the whole authority of 
the Greek Church on his side, and solicited financial help 
from the Russian Emperor, and a epecial firman as well, 
which should enable him to search the monastery and bring 
away copies of whatever manuscripts he might find. With 
this document he had no difficulty in procuring access, and | 
this time, in 1859, his third visit, he was received with dis- 
tinguished honor. A man with the Emperor of Russia to 
back him, was different from a poor Protestant professor. 
But it seemed as it the visit was to be in vain, till on taking | 
a walk with the steward of the convent on the last day of 
his stay, and naturally talking of the object ot his visit, the | 
monk asid, “ Ihave in my room something of this sort which 
might interest you ;” and on his return he invited Tischen- | 
dorf to his cell, and brought out something rolled up ina} 
large red cloth.. Removing the cover, it was discovered to 
be all of the Bible, Old and New Testament, the old in the 
Septuagint Greek. It was the proudest and happiest mo- 
ment of Tischendorf’s life. He begged permission to carry it 
to his room, and sat up all night transcribing from the Bible, 
for he could not sleep. He had before him the oldest copy 
of the scriptures in existence, as well as the most complete 
of all the manuscripts, a copy of the Bible which dates back 
to about the year 350, and which has been the most wonder- 
ful discovery of our age. 


“ BEFORE attempting to teach a lessonon any subject, 
get fast hold of it yourself; make yourself thoroughly ac- 
quainted in all its parts. It will then be easy for you to 
find out with a mass of children how much about it has al- 
ready developed itself in them; what requires to be stimu- 
lated, what to be directly communicated. The answers to 
your questions may be unsatisfactory, they may wander 
wide of the mark; but if you take care that your counter 
questions shal] draw their thoughts and senses inwards 


again» if you do not allow yourself to be driven from your 
own position ; the children will at last retiect, cou.,....1-—a, 


learn, and the subject will be presented to them in the hght 
in which you wished them to see it. Never allow yourself 
to be run away with from asubject. Be sure that you know 
how to keep fast to the point with which you are engaged.” 
—GorrTHE. ; 

At Johnstown, R. I., a bed of soft soap-stone has been ua- 
covered which proves to have been an old Indian pottery, 
where basins, pipe-bowls and axe-heads were made in im- 
mense quantities. 

Four School boys of Clover, Vt., thrashed their school 
teacher recently and put him out of the school house. He 
had them arrested, and it cost them $60 apiece before they 
got through with 1t. 

EVERY person has two educations—one which he receives 
from others, and one, more important, which he gives him- 
self.—GIBBON. 











A School-Room.Diary. 


| 

Every week a secretary is elected by the scholars; she 
wrote in a blank-book, each day, what had happened during | 
the day. From this record which lies before me, I select | 
some extracts for the readers of the ScHooL JOURNAL.) 

Jan. 14th, 1867.—At the opening of the morning exer- | 
cises we sung: “ My heavenly home is bright and fair,” | 
Miss V. playing the accompaniment; then we read fourteen 
verses from the 22d chapter of Mathew, and Mr. M. prayed. | 
After this our teacher thought that we ought to have a sec- 
retary to write what transpired during the day,’ and I was | 
elected. During the recitation, Mr. M. had occasion to speak | 
of an old proverb, “ Beginning well is good, but to hold fast 
is better.” Miss W. was the only one absent. 

E. OC. H., See, 


L. 8., See. pro tem. 
Jan. 19th.—I was elected secretary for this week. Mr. 
M, told us in the morniag, about education. He said there 
were three kinds; first, “ Power to think ;” second, “Some- 
thing to think of,” and third, “An instrument to think 
witb.” He also told us about pictures, He said he wanted 
us to study pictures and become familiar with them, so as 
to be able to tell a good pictu'e. He said that it is better 
to have one good picture, than to lave a wall filled with 

poor paintings. He also told us about loving Nature. 
. 8. B B. Sec. 


Jan. 20th.—To.day, Mr. M. spoke about depending on our- 
selves. He said he would rather have us do one example 
a week and do it ourselves, than to have a good many and 
some person tell?us how to do them all. 8. B. B. Sec. 


Jan, 23d.—School was opened as usual and our teacher 
told us of a man who studied flowers for fifty years, and 
found 314 different kinds of grasses, which is remarkable ; 
for when you ask a person how many kinds ot grasses there 
are they say three or four. Miss Stephens lost twenty-five 
minutes, being late. 8. B. B. Sec. 


Jan. 28th.—I was unanimously elected secrectary for the 
ensuing week. We read fourteen verses of the 19th Psalm, 
and sung two verses of “The Beautiful River. “Mr. M. 
showed us a picture, and told us there were three kinds of 
paintings : landscapes, historical, and portrait. 

M. J. Sec. 

Jan. 29th.—School commenced as usual this morning by 
singing, reading of the Bible, and prayer. Miss G. was ab- 
sent; Miss V. W. was eighteen minutes late this morning 
and went home asone o'clock. Mr. M. gave ux twenty 
words derived from two Latin roots video and visum, mean- 
ing to see, and said how much better it was to know the 
origin of words, which enabled us to know the many others. 

M. J. H. Sec. 

Jan. 30th.—At the opening of school we read part of the 
36th chapter of Job. Miss F. was late. There is a great 
probability of a canal being made across the [sthmus of 
Darien. Instances were brought up concerning people who 
were deat anc dumb being taught to speak. 

M. J. H, Sec. 
Naughty Mike. 

Naughty Mike! 

I am sorry to say I had sometimes a very naughty boy or 
girl. I had met sucha surprising success in my little 
rooms with my few scholars, that my fame had spread about 
the town. I received many calls from the school commit- 
tee, and was at last induced to take charge of the school in 
the village. 

Here I had over ninety pupils. Just imagine one hun- 
dred and eighty feet to make a noise! one hundred and 
eighty eyes, black, blue and gray, watching you! one hun- 
dred and eighty restless hands? and the buzzing of ninety 
mouths ! 

I never had had any real trouble, and imagined all chil- 
dren to be manageable, although I knew some were lazy, 
some studious, and nearly all more or less rough. I soon 
had my ninety under control, and things were going on 
finely, when one day we received a call from two of the 
committee. 

I had the children read and sing, and was feeling quite | 
proud of them, when one of the gentlemen, a kind old man, 
said he wished to say a few words to the school. 

You may imagine my surprise when he said: 

‘‘Children, Iam here on a very sad errand. Iam hunt- 
ing for a thief, and he is either in this room or in the school 
above this. But I am quite sure we have tracked him to 
this room.” 

There was a terrible stillness. As soon asI could speak, 
l assured the gentleman there must be some mistake, as I 
was certain all in my school were honest children. 

“LT hope so,” said he. “ But there have been several nice 
pencils, pens, and so forth taken from both rooms, and I am 
sorry to say I think you are mistaken, Eight pencils have 


Jan. 15th.—School was opened as usua]. Miss M. lost 20 | been taken to-day from the upper school, and as all the pu- 


minutes by being late. Miss B. wasabsent. E. ©. H., Sec. 
Jan, 17th.—To-day is very unpleasant , last night it snow- 
ed very hard, and the snow lies thick on the ground. There 
were only three scholars at sclool to-day, two girls and 
Eddie M. Mr. M. told us this morning about the new 
heaven and the new carth, about which he read from the 
2ist chapter of Revelations; he said that this earth might 


pils there can give a satisfactory account of themselves, I 
think the thief must be here.” 

I ran my eyes over the faces. Some looked frightened, 
some indignant, but not one dishonest. I felt fresh confi- 
dence, and, turning to the gentieman, I said : 

“ Dr. Hammond, I will watch faithtully. You know I 
never struck a blow, but I promise you if the guilty party is 





be always light both night and day by means of the Aurora, 


inJmyfroom,$Tjwill® punish bim with the big ruler, and in 


ne thall, Mel 


the presence of all the school.” 

The committee, smiling, said they sincerely hoped I would 
not be obliged to raise my hand against any one of the chil- 
dren, and took their leave. 

Without saying more on the subject, I went on with the 
lessons ; but in a quiet way I was carefully watching. Soon 
I noticed that Mike Kellehan, a large boy of ten, bad disap- 
peared beneath his desk. After giving him a little time, I 
turned quickly end said, “ Mike, where are you?” 

Several little hands flew up, eager to tell me what I al- 
ready knew—that Mike was creeping on the floor, two seats 
from his own. 

He soon raised hie flushed face, saying, “I dropped my 
pencil.” 

I observed that he did not look me inthe eye. Calling 
him to me, 1 said, “Mike, I want to see what you have in 
the right pocket of your trousers. 

“ Plase, ma’am, there’s very little indade,” said he. 

“I hope so,” I replied. “Turn it. I’m waiting.” 

He obeyed, and out came a ball, three marbles, strings, 
and some crumbs. 

“ Very well, now empty the other pocket,” 

A broken knife, a ball of gum that showed marks of 
teeth, two large nails, a small top and a piece of licorice, 
dropped upon the floor. 

Tlocked at the boy, and saw he was shaking like a leaf, 
I reflected a moment. Then! said, “ Mike, sit down on the 
step and pull off your right boot.” 

Catching his breath, he said quickly : 

“O, ma’am ye wouldn’t ask me whin I’ve no stockings 
on this day!” 

“ Never mind that,” said I. 

**But me right boot sticks like pitch, and I'll break my 
back, sure.” 

“Then pull off the other one.” 

This came easily, and Mike’s great, dirty foot made the 
scholars laugh. 

“ Now, if you are really not strong enough, I'l! call two 
large boys to help take off the other boot,” said I. 

Mike threw himeelf on his knees at my feet, and raising 
both hands, said : 

“And to be sure, I’m innocent asa lamb. Now don’t be 
makin’ me tug at the other boot!” 

** Off it must come, Mike, and if you are innocent we shall 
all be happy to know it.” 

Seeing there was no help for it, he slowly pulled off the 
boot, and out dropped two nice pencils, 

It was so quiet in the room, my own voice almost fright- 
ened we asl said, “O, Mike, you so wicked, and I have 
been thinking you a good boy!” 

the murmur of the boys’ voices.“ Thd bip*fu.sntil I heard 
whip him ”—* Shame, Mike!” 

It seemed impossible for me to whip him; but I knew I 

must keep my word. 
Taking the ruler I went toward the boy, the tears run- 
ning down my checks. Mike saw them. Without a word 
he held out his right hand. I gave him three unwilling 
but firm blows, then motioned him to go to his seat. Sev- 
eral of the children were crying; but Mike himself showed 
no signs of tears. Feeling strangely sick and tired, I told 
the children to lay aside their books, and dismissed the 
school for that afternoon. 

Here let me say I learned a practical lesson that day. I 
was ashamed of myself because I hadstrack a child. [| was 
tired, I was grieved, I was really almost sick. On that day 
I resolved to to abandon school teaching, unless I could find 
some way to make children sorry without whipping them. 
And I always did find that way. 

One evening, two weeks latter, when at home, | was told 
that Mrs. Kellehan, Mike’s mother, wished to see me Sup- 
posing her call referred to her boy, and knowing she had 
the reputation of being a bad tempered woman, I would 
not go into the room until my father promised to go with 
me. 

She was a large woman. She rose, and coming towards 
me as I entered the room, said in a loud voice: 

“It’s me boy Mike I come about! And I'd like to know 
what ve’re made of, snd what ye take him for! That’s the 
way ye bate him, is it, and 1 uot hearing of it til the day !’, 

I tried to tell her that I didn’t suppose I bad hurt him 
badly, when more excited than ever, she screamed : 

“And ye own to it! Arrah! niver do the like again. Me 
and the old man we both bate him wid a strap, fora dis- 
gracin’ us this way, and a tellin’ us how ye didn’t hurt him 
ony. And Mike say, says he, ‘I'd rather ye’d bate me all 
day than she to strike me three blows agin with the tears 
rollin’ down her face!’ ” 

Mrs. Kelleban had only come to scold me because I did 
not whip Mike enough, It was hard for me to convince her 
that the fears had done more good than the whipging ; but 
I made her promise me that she and her “old man ” would 

ot beat poor Mike again for this wrong.— Wide}]A wake. 
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To the Advertising Patrons of the Journal, 


The value of any journa! as an advertising 
medium depends not only on the extent, but 





equally on the character of ite circulation. | 


The subscribers to the ScHOOL JOURNAL are 
teachers, professional men and women, and 
cultivated people generally—those who read 
carefully and discriminatingly, and many of 
whom file or bind the paper for their libra- 
ries. It is, therefore, the best possible medium 
for advertising professional, scientific and 
educational books and periodicals ; industrial 
and artistic products of every kind ; insurance 
of property and of life ; traveling facilities ; 
and, in short, whatever is of use or interest to 
persons of culture, intelligence, and good 
taste, everywhere, We have many strong 
testimonials from reliable parties who have 
advertised in the JOURNAL, and have realized 
valuable results. The rates of advertising 
are very low, considering thecirculation of 
the JOURNAL, and special terms are made for 
large amounts of space and long contracts. 
For full information, address E. L. Krt1- 
oaa & Co. 





PECULIAR PEOPLE 

Old bachelors who never smoke. 

People who will suffer from chronic indi- 

estion, constipation and torpid liver, or bil- 
ousness, when Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical 
Discovery and Pleasant Purgative Pellets 
are known to be reliable and speedy remedies 
for these diseases. 

Old maide who do not love cata. 

People who have catarrh, annoying and 
disgusting every one around them, when Dr. 
Sage’s Catarrh Remedy is known to be a po- 
tent remedy for this disease. 

Women who do not love babies. 

Women who will suffer from all those 
painful diseases to which the sex is heir, 
when Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription is ad- 
mitted by every lady who uses it to be an 
efficient remedy for these maladies. 

People who believe their progenitors were 

apes. 
People who will read about ‘‘ Helen’s Ba- 
bies” and “That Husband of Miue,” and 
“ That Wife of Mine,” and “ That Mother-in- 
Law of Mine,” and yet fail to read about 
themselves in “ The People’s Common Sense 
Medical Adviser.” 

Christians quarreling with each other on 
their way to heaved... ueaiin ov raanionable 
watering places, smothering at Saratoga and 
Long Branch, or sacrificing themselves to 
Graham diet at water-cures and health-insti- 
tutes, when the magnificent Invalids’ Hotel 
at Buffalo offers all the elegant comforts of 
the finest hotels, combined with the best san 
itary aivantages—Russian, Turkish, and 
plunge baths, gymnasium, etc.—and is situ- 
ated in and near some of the finest natural 
scerery in the Empire State. 

The most peculiar of all are the people 


who read these paragraphs and tail to profit 
by them. 


> 


speainnnsannititansiiaanaiin 
THE TIDY HOUSEWIFE. 

The careful tidy hausewite, when she is 
giving her house its spring cleaning, should 
bear in mind that the dear mmates of her 
house are more precious than houses, and 
that their systems need cleansing by purify- 


ing the blood, regulating the stomaclr and | 


bowels to prevent and cure the diseases aris- 
ing from spring malaria and miasma, and 
she should know that there is nothing that 
Will do it so perfectly and surely as Hop 
Bitters, the purest and best of all medicines, 
See other column, 





You will exclaim ** Oh My !” too, when you see the 


YOUNG SCIENTIST, 


A BRIGHT MONTHLY FOR AMATEURS. 


Science, Mechan 4 Home Arta, Navu- 
ral Magic, Use of Tecls, San Wepoude Micro- 
etc., and how to use 


‘eleacopes, them. 
seaeeit ean hae ia eal 
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—THE— 


Inter-State Normal Monthly, 


Published the 15th of each month at MOULTON, 
plow, By 


CAMPBELL & POST. 


75 Cts. per Year. 


tising medium. Address, 


Inter-State Normal Monthly, 


Moulton, Iowa. 


25,000 AGENTS! 





it in their families. All who see it 
commend as a pure and safe paper 
for the young. 7 

mium pictures. GOOD PAY 
852 1ct 


Devoted to EDUCATIONAL interests. Terms, 


37" Liberal offer to canvassers with payment in 
cash. Send for canvassing outfit. A valuable adver- 


MEN and WOMEN, BOYS and LOCATED ONLY IN NEW YORK AT 
You N GIRLS, EV ERYBODY, wanted in| No. & E. 14th st., second door east of 5th Ave. 
—— - On in = ae, c—— —s (Incorporated 1865.) 
New Illustra‘ r for Young Folks. The Youn * 
, resh This RENOWNED SCHOOL of VOCAL and IN 
People’s Comrade PEQPLE’S Seonand oun STRUMENTAL MUSIC, Harmony and © 


andthe Best Young Folks Temperance Paper 
ever published. All Temperance Parents should put 


COMRADE. 


5 cts. a year, with choice of two pre- 
to oo. 
Z. POPE VOSE, Publisher, Rockland, Me. 


SCHOOL DIRECTORY. 
re 


ATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND @RA- 
Philadelphia, 

















location is unsurpassed ; the rooms 
tt; the course of study most thorough and efficient. 
The rates of tuition have recently been 
ils can enter at any time. tion per term 
Panive weeks, $55.00, Call or send for circular con- 
taining full particulars. 8. 8. P/ CKARD, Principal. 





62 Bowery, cor 


| a erty BUSINESS COLLEG 
Ca ’s Uptown Col 
ialties.— Book 


nal St, Established 1849, P: 
lege removed to 907 Broadway. Sp 
k Arithmetic, Classics, Rudimental and Higher 
teh Deanchen. Writing Lessons $3.00 per month. 
qualified as book k and hi Day or 
evening from 9 A. M, till 10 P. M. 


INDERGARTEN NORMAL INSTITUTE AND 
National Kin: Washington, D.C. Au 
tumn Class . 2d. 
and Miss Susie Pollock, Principals. Mrs. Louise Pol- 
lock has been for fifteen years an earnest student and 
advocate of the Kindergarten System, and 
rn’s ‘“ Paradise 











Mdme. Zine M of Childhood.” 
a Manual for Family and oy in 1864. Wiese 
Susie Pollock graduated im the dergarten Normal 


Institute of Berlin, Prussia, and has been ever since 
successfully engaged in teaching in accordances with 
Froebel’s Kindergarten System in Mass. and Wahing- 
fon. For terms and particulars apply to the Principals, 
MRS. LOUISE PO: K or MISS SUSIE POLLOCK 
8. E. corner of 8th and K sts., Wi . D.C, 

A Sommer KINDERGARTEN.—Mrs. Louise Pollock 
will open a Kindergarten Normal Class for the accom- 
odation of Teachers, commencing July 2d, to continue 
two months. 


Nr’ YORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 





___PIANOS & ORGANS 


STEINWAY 


Grand, Square, & Upright Pianos, 


imposition, 


CERTIFICATE : 


and aceordingly our unanimous opinion concedes to 
Messrs. STEINWAY & SONS’ ‘Highest degree 
of excellence in all their styles.’ ” 


Extracts made and copied from the note books of 
the e Judges, duly certified by reveal 
the fact that their ratings on each and eve- 
ry style of piano-fortes exhibited by Steinwa: & Sons 
were far above all other competing ¢ and 
— GRAND TOTAL AVERAGE OF 

953; OUT OF A POSSIBLE 96. 
The next highest exhibitor’s average only 
<—* UT OF ‘A POSSIBLE 96. 


90 
The above ON scates cas be seen at our warercoms. 


Steinway & Sons, 
WAREROOMS---STEINWAY HALL, 
109 & 111 East 14th Street, N. Y. 
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Elocution and Oratory, Dramatic Action, Foreign Lan- 
guages, Drawing and Paiuting, offers unequalled ad- 


vantages to pupils, from the first beginning to the fin- 
Artis 


ished t. 
A SPECIAL TRAINING CODR3E for Teachers. 
Classes of Three Pupils, $10 per quarter. 
Terms: sed Two . 15 a 
Strictly Private Lessons, 30 « 





Teachers 


+i. 
ion 


cording names ; full information given on appli 


Wanted. 


All persons wishing to to teach in either public or 
ars schools in the city vr country should forward 
heir addresses to us at onve, No charge made for re- 


The CONSERVATORY remains open the entire year. 

STUDENTS MAY ps oaye * any time, the Quarters 
commmencipg from of entrance. 

SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS Daily from 8 A.M. to10P.M. 

N. B.—THE NEW YORK CONSERVATORY. located 
ot Nob Fest 14th, ste 2 is thd Seale}? 12 siakapsep- 
arate and distinct from all other Music Schools which 
imitate its name and methods, evidently with the view 
of obtaining patronage thereby. 

The celebrated Arion Pianos are used in the school, 





E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 


No. 17 Warren St., N. Y. 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 
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WORD CONTEST 


Amusing and Instructive. 
PRICE BY MAIL, 25 CENTS 
; One and Three cent Postage Stamps, the same as cash. 


FARRELL’S Pub. Co., 
371 Broadway, Brooklyn, New York. 


SQUARE and CUBE ROOT. 


AS SIMPLE AS SIMPLE ADDITION, 


ON AN ENTIRELY NEW PLAN. 


} 
Recommended by the neipals of over two hun 
| dred nigh schools and coleges. 
Send for circnlars descnbing the method, to 
H. H. HILL, 
506 Marshfield Avenue, Chicago, Tl. 








CHEAP PHYSICAL APPARATUS 
FOR STUDENTS AND COMMON SCHS3OLS, 
PHILOSOPHICAL, 
CHEMICAL. 


—NOW READY— 

Prof. Tyndall’s NEW collection of Electric instru- 
ments, designed to accompany his ‘ Lessons IN 
EvLeornriciry.” Complete sets, consisting of 58 vari- 
ous apparatus and materials, Price, $55. Tyndall's 


OPTICAL. 


Teachers, Save Money! 


The following things will be sold at very low prices, 
and no teachsr who wants one should neglect the op- 
portunity a single moment, Write to the undersigned 
and make iaquiries. 

A new Piano by one of the best makers in the city, 

A new Health Lift—the best made. 

A splendid new Cabinet Organ, twelve steps. 

A set of Chamber's Cyclop 


Ai 








Manual, $1.00. Descriptive price list free on appli- 
cation. All various school apparatus required in 
physics on hand or made to order. Excellent work- 
manship warranted. First Premium awarded ! 


CURT W. MEYER. 


1191 Broadway, N. Y. 


M’f’r and Importer of Philosophical and Scientific 
Apparatus, 


‘The Treasure. 


Extra inducements to agents and teachers, 
Every teacher should have our Splendid Premium. 
Send 26 cents for 1 year’s subscription, pees, 3 
months on trial 10 cents, Address, E. P, Penny & Co,, 
101 5th ave,, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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A Webster's Dictionary. 


A Whitall's Helliotellus—the sun, mercury, venus, 
earth and moon represented. 


ADDRESS FOR TERMS 


J. R. DONALDSON, 
19 Warren Street. N. ¥ 


SINGING AND PIANO LESSONS. 


MRS. ELECTA CONE PAGE, teacher of vocal and 
instrumental music, will receive a limited number of 
pupile. Address 24 West 10th S*reet. 

EFERENCES.—Rev. Dr., Deems, the editor of the 
JOURNAL, and man 


y others. 
(Mrs. Page ha« no superior in this city as teacher of 
music, AL.) 





JOURN. 


The Spelling Game 


Mrs. Anna Randal! Diehl supplies schools and fami- 
lies with teachers. She invites correspondence from 
all who are in search of teachers of ability. A long 
experience bles her to r d such as will give 
the highest satisfaction. Teachers of the French and 
| German Languages; Professors of the various Sci- 
ences, and Tutors and Governesses in Families. 


Mrs. ANNA RANDALL DIEHL, 
35 





| F. BEATTY, Washington, New Jersey. 





nion Square. 


BEST SYSTEM OF 








“T have yet to hear of any case where an earnest and 
persevering effort was made to learn Lindsley’s Ta- 
chygraphy that did not result in success.” 

E. W. ANDREWS, Ep. Vidette, Northwestern | 
University, Evanston, Il. 

This is the universal testimony concerning the im- 
| proved system of brief writing knownas Tachygra- | 
| phy or Lindsley’s Phonetic Short Hand This system 
| has been fully proved and is widely introduced. It is 
| cance serving, day by day, more clergymen and 
| literary men than any, probably more than all other 
| systems of shorthand writing now in use. Business men 

have commenced to make it available, and it is fairly 
| within the reach of all intelligent classes of our peo- 
| ple. The saving it effects over the old hand writing 

is as great as that effected by the railroad over the 
stage coach in traveling. It saves three-fourths of the 
time and nine-tenths of the laborin writing. This sys- 
tem is especially applicable 

To Teachers. 

Correspondence with them is solicited. 

Further information, instruction or books, can be 
obtained at 30 East 14th St.,N. Y. ‘Classes 
| taught in Schools in the city or vicinity. 
| D. P. LINDSLEY, 


| 





' 
ARE MAKING MONEY RAPIDLY print- 
, AS Labels, marking clothing, ec.: 
FAMILY PRINTER and complete 
livered by mail, for $1, prints 4 line; 
PRES. nd yy $7. 
a out nt . 
. 229% in.; GIB,Ar5%4 ; $22, 627. 
GOLDING co. a0 bread Sq., Boston, 


OFFICIAL PRESS. 


EVERY BOY should have one for amusement 
instruction and to make money, by doing Society 
and Business Printing. Any one can work tt. 
SUSRE RAw should have one to do his own 
a vertising. 

teived the Highest A 
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Short-Hand Writing 


VALU. 
| HOUSEHO 





PIANOS : ORCANS. 


LIGHTE and ERNST, 

(Sole Successors to LIGHTE & BrapBuRy,) 
Pianofortes. Established 
tal Fatee erat Lath Berwot, betwee 
ments, .W No, 12 1 . 
Broadway and 5th Avenue. Sole Agents for 
Smith’s celebrated American 

Beautiful Concert Grand Pi- 
anos cost $1,600. only 

$425 Superb apg 

Pianos, cost 0019 ce 
$255. Elegant Upright Pies cost $800, only $155. 
7 Octave Rosewood Pianos, $135. Cabinet Parlor Or- 
gans, 13 stops. $84. Church Organs, 16 stops, cost 
$390, only $115. Elegant 375 Mirror top ae, 
only 8105. Something startling about Pianos and Or- 


ns, in my latest large illustrated Newspaper, with 
all information, SENT FREE. Address DANIEL 





“SPECIAL OFFER, 


FOR SCHOOLS, 
CONFERENCE ROOMS, 


AND CHAPELS. 

We offer fine double reed Organs with all the latest 

improvements, in tasty Walnut Cases, for .00 

Cash. Ample time given to test the Organs before pur- 

chasing. For particulars address ‘he Star Parlor 

Organ Factory. Alleger, Bowlby 
ashington, New Jersey. 
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HOUSEHOLD NECESSITY 
ABLE RECIPES. 
Price 25 A. ey mes eens cease. 


This be contains nn rev ARE DECIMAL. 
tion of RECIPES needed in every FAMILY. 


Sample copies by ma‘l, d for 25 cents. Address 
ARRELL & Co., 371 B: way, Brooklyn, New York 





VEN eure tangy BL | 


themse’ 
of sell help is the root of all genuine growth in the individual ; these 
ave well tried maxims, embodying in a small pass the results of 
vost numan experience, Remember, industry ts the foundation and 
pudding ap et Empires. Send 15e. for 136 page Catalegue of 








. to W. Y¥. EOWARDS, 10 Barclay Street, Hew 
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